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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace 


ust ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be 


, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
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eligion in Maduresion 


By SISTER MARY CLARE, S.N.D. 


HOULD religion be included in the curriculum 
S of our American high schools? Each and every 

subject in the curriculum must of course justify 
its presence there. The norms by which this justifica- 
tion is measured were coded in 1918 by the Commis- 
sion on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
and published in the Bureau of Education Bulletin 
No. 35. It might be well to check and see if this code 
is based on the fundamental American principles 
indelibly set forth in the inspired words of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the cornerstone of our 
Commonwealth. Each of the principles set down by 
the Commission should have its source in the declara- 
tion of the Founding Fathers, who, speaking 
posterity as well as for themselves, declared: 


for 


WE HOLD a!l these truths to be self-evident that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable Rights, that 
among them are 

Life 
Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness. 

THart to secure these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. 

TuHat when any Form of Government becomes destruc- 
tive of these ends, it is the Right of the People to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Govern- 


ment, laying its foundations on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form as to them snall 


seem most 
Happiness. 


likely to effect their Safety and 


THEREFORE, the Representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the World for 
the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name and 
by the authority of the good People of these 
Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these 
United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be, 
Free and Independent States. ... 

ANnp for the support of this Declaration, with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other 

our Lives, 

our Fortunes, and 

our Sacred Honor. 


If we grant that the basic principles so unequivocally 
set forth in this document should underlie al! American 
educational principles, is it not self-evident that reli- 
gion should be the basic subject in the curriculum ot 
all American schools? Is it? 

Glance again at the Declaration of Independence. 
Note that even the formulation of definitions of the 
terms used, involves no inconsiderable knowledge of 
religion. Not even the simple concept of the Brother- 
hood of Man can be grasped without an adequate 
understanding of its source principle, the common 
Fatherhood of God—definitely a religious concept. 

Is not the confusion that exists in our world today, 
the strained relations between capital and labor, the 
low moral standards in-political, commercial, and above 
all in personal lives, traceable to a lack of fundamental 
spiritual ideals and values which are native to our 
American culture? For religion is an integral part of 
our American culture as even a cursory glance at the 
Declaration of Independence will reveal. 

Riotous living has dissipated the bulk of the religious 
inheritance of the race whose momentum carried the 
nation along spiritually for so many years and made 
less noticeable the absence of religion from the cur- 
riculum of the schools. Across the Atlantic where 
youth has been deprived by governmental decree of 
religious training, the results are painfully visible to 
us all. In the United States similar results are follow- 
ing the acceptance of the false principle that separa- 
tion of church and state means separation of religion 
and state and so at this writing school administrators 
as well as thoughtful statesmen are earnestly casting 
about for ways and means to restore to dispossessed 
American youth that basic religious spirit without 
which they cannot follow in the footsteps of the Found- 
ing Fathers. Quite rightly all seem to be convinced 
that only religiously minded people can be truly loyal, 
patriotic citizens of these United States; and this reli- 
gious-mindedness cannot be acquired unless religion 
becomes an integral part of every curriculum—for the 
most important years in the formation of youth are 
passed in school. 

With religion back in our schools the American 
spirit of tolerance for persons holding views other than 
our own will cease to connote tolerance for godless- 
ness; that is, religious tolerance will cease to be in 
effect religious intolerance with all its accompanying 

(Continued on page 165) 
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hee and Should Be One 


By THOMAS F. DOYLE 


HILE pro-British sentiment in this country 
\X / shakes a reproving finger at Eire’s reluctance 
to join in the war, informed opinion recog- 
nizes the Ulster partition as an important and under- 
standable factor in Ireland’s decision. British propa- 
ganda may asperse the good name of Ireland, but a 
look behind the scenes of Anglo-Irish politics reveals 
reasons other than mere self-preservation why Ireland 
is wary about joining Britain’s ‘“‘war for democracy.” 
In the first place, Ireland is not yet a united nation. 
Across the bridgehead of the Northern Ireland govern- 
ment, England still maintains control of six of her 
finest counties. Secondly, the Northern government is 
an out-and-out dictatorship, which means that if 
Ireland cooperates in fighting Fascism abroad, she will 
still have Fascism rampant within her own shores. 
Of course, none of Ejire’s spokesmen has said that 
if partition did not exist Ireland would freely cooperate 
with Britain’s war effort; but it is certain that until 
partition ceases complete amity and understanding 
with England—surely a primary requisite to supporting 
her international aims—is hardly to be expected. There 
is talk that America, as a condition to relieving Eire’s 
economic needs, may demand the lease of her bases 
for England’s as well as America’s use. As matters 
stand, acceptance of this condition can only lead to 
violent dissension among the Irish people.  Inci- 
dentally, it is difficult to understand why obstacles 
should be placed in the way of Ireland importing 
enough arms to equip her 250,000 defense volunteers. 
In this article the Irish side of the partition question 
is presented. It is presented in the belief that no mat- 
ter what may be the outcome of the war, the Ulster 
question must be satisfactorily adjusted. It is not 
unlikely that Irish-American influence, supported by 
Britain’s recognition of the immense aid being given 
by the United States, may induce England to relinquish 
a role that has enabled a minority of pro-British Irish- 
men to maintain a separation between North and 
South. If, as some anticipate, a Socialist ministry 
should come into power in England after the war, it may 
not be found difficult to persuade ultra-conservative 
Unionists in Ireland to transfer allegiance to Dublin, 
even if that seems as drastic as jumping from the fry- 
ing pan into the fire. 
Truly a bete noire to Mr. de Valera and his govern- 
ment is this rabidly British, anti-Irish government of 


Northern Ireland. Neither Unionist nor Nationalist 
ever wanted this six-County government. For both it 
represented a forced compromise. The Unionists ac- 
cepted it rather than tolerate a Home Rule measure 
that would make them subservient to a Dublin Parlia- 
ment; the Nationalists because its rejection would have 
meant a bloody reconquest of the whole of Ireland. In 
1920, while a bitter war was raging between the Irish 
Republican Army and the British forces, the Ulster 
Government was formally inaugurated by King 
George V. In his speech, the King expressed the desire 
that his coming to Ireland might “prove to be the first 
step toward the end of strife amongst her people, what- 
ever their race or creed.” A vain wish, as events 
proved. 


The gradual approach to complete severance from 
England on the part of the Southern government 
merely solidified the determination of the Ulsterites to 
preserve the boundary. Ulster had no use for Catholic 
Ireland. It did not want Irish culture. It condemned 
the movement for the revivification of the Irish lan- 
guage. ‘‘We’re Protestant and British and we intend 
to stay Protestant and British,”’ declared the Belfast 
oligarchy. What Ulster wanted, to quote the words of 
Lord Craigavon was “a Protestant government for a 
Protestant people.” 

Could this government have been abolished and the 
people of the North brought under the jurisdiction of 
the South? Legally, yes. Under the Government of 
Ireland Act of 1920, power is given to the parliaments 
of Dublin and Belfast to establish by identical acts at 
any time a parliament for all Ireland and to form a 
single autonomous constitution. This was not a feature 
that found approval among the Unionists, but they 
accepted it in the belief that it could do no harm and 
at least provided a convenient argument against those 
who denounced partition. 

In the years subsequent to 1920 they have done 
nothing to establish such a rapprochement with the 
South as would have encouraged unification. Not with- 
out good reason is it affirmed that England has co- 
operated mightily to keep the two groups separated. 
Her subsidies have enabled the Northern government 
to survive economic difficulties; the Imperial treasury 
is still the pocketbook of Ulster, which, unlike Eire, 
has no independent financial status. Since she has 
made no protest, it is to be assumed that Britain gave 
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more than tacit approval to the policies that have 
made the Unionist North one of the most despotic 
countries in Europe. British diplomacy wears a shabby 
aspect when we compare the conciliatory attitude of 
the South with the arrogant, die-hard stand that Ulster 
had consistently maintained toward the majority of 
the Irish people. 

It is important to remember how the Ulster faction 
managed to assure that the North would always remain 
predominantly loyal and Protestant. It was done by 
the simple expedient of eliminating from the Ulster 
Government the three predominantly Nationalist coun- 
ties of Donegal, Cavan and Monaghan. “There is no 
use,” said Sir Edward Carson, “our undertaking a gov- 
ernment which we know will be a failure.... If we 
were saddled with these three counties . . . you would 
bring in from these three counties into the Northern 
Province an additional two hundred and sixty thousand 
Roman Catholics.” By limiting jurisdiction to the 
counties of Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Tyrone, Derry 
and Antrim, the Belfast group was able to bring in 
820,000 out of 890,000 Protestants in the 
Province. 


whole 


Since then the parliamentary boundaries have been 
so altered as to give Nationalists a represcntation far 
below their full voting strength. An American corre- 
spondent writing from Belfast in 1938 reported that the 
Ulster election districts had been so drawn as to herd 
the Nationalists into predominantly Nationalist dis- 
tricts where their surplus of votes was wasted, and to 
exclude them from other districts where they might 
upset the loyalist balance of power. That has meant 
that the Nationalists, representing one-third of the 
population of Northern Ireland, are lucky to obtain 
one-fifth representation in the Belfast Parliament. 

The fanaticism of the Ulster group may be gauged 
from the fact that, three decades ago, it was ready to 
resort to arms rather than be severed from the British 
Empire. If the treatment of Catholic Nationalists 
had been fair and decent, the South might indeed be 
open to some criticism for its unwillingness to share 
the burden of England’s war, England being her best 
customer and the old animosities having begun to dis- 
appear. But Ulster’s record is, without being hyper- 
bolic, simply atrocious, contrasting sharply with the 
tolerance and good will manifested toward Protestant 
loyalists in Southern Ireland. The Special Powers 
Act, aimed to curtail Nationalist activities, is one of 
the most despotic measures ever devised to restrain 
a minority. It suspends writs of habeas corpus, denies 
freedom of the press and freedom of speech, and en- 
ables suspects to be held for investigation for an 
indefinite period. Towards the end of 1939 over one 
hundred prominent Irishmen were being held in Ulster 
jails, while the “B” specials, an auxiliary police force, 
were effectively prohibiting peaceful assemblies that 
sought freely to discuss the problem of Irish unity. 

The Catholic Bishop of Down and Connor, in a re- 
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cent pastoral letter, complained that Ulster police com- 
mitted “wanton violations of our homes” and inflicted 
“gross indignities on our families.” In 1939, said 
Bishop Mageean, police began a succession of raids in 
which they battered down doors with rifle butts in the 
dead of night, brandished revolvers in the face of 
women and children, and terrorized Catholic homes in 
Belfast “on a scale almost incredible.” This protest 
recalls the many pogroms which have resulted in the 
killing and wounding of hundreds of 
Catholics. 

The campaign against Catholics is not confined to 
the political sphere. It has closed the doors of oppor- 
tunity in many fields, including the civil service. Not 
even the Negro in America is subjected to the sam 
ruthless discrimination that finds official sanction 
Ulster. Many instances are on record of Catholics be 
ing hounded out of their jobs. At one time 
Catholics out of the Belfast shipyard 
Homes have been burned by Orange mobs and men 
and women shot down in the streets. Before he wa 
raised to the Peerage, Lord Craigavon praised 
Orange adherents. 
boys have taken in 


defenseless 


5,000 


were driven 


‘Do I approve of the actions you 
asked, and then 
answering his own question, “I say yes.” 

The present Prime Minister, J. M. Andrews, when 
he first served as Minister of Labor, deny 


the past?” he 


ying a state- 
ment that 28 out of the 39 porters at Stormont were 
Catholics, said 38 Protestants 
one Roman Catholic, there only temporarily.” (Italics 
mine). Sir Joseph Davison, Orange Grand Master o: 
Belfast reprimanded: ‘‘It is time Protestant employers 
realized that whenever a Roman Catholic is brought 
into their employment it means one Protestant vote 
. I suggest the slogan should be, ‘Protestants 
employ Protestants.’ At Derry, Sir Basil Brooke 
recommended people not to employ Roman Catholics, 
“who are 99 per cent disloyal.” A former Minister of 
Agriculture, Sir (then Mr.) E. M. Archdale declared 
“T have 109 officials, and so far as I know there are 
four Roman Catholics who were civil servants turned 
over to me, whom I had to take on when we began.” 


“There are and only 


less. .. 


The National Council for Civil Liberties, an unot- 
ficial English commission, after an investigation 0: 
conditions in Ulster in 1936, declared that the govern- 
ment there was “a military dictatorship which has 
abrogated the rule of law and liberty” and that the 
Special Powers Act “violated the foundations of publi 
law.” Towards the end of 1940, an English journalist, 
writing in the London Tablet, indicted the undemo- 
cratic attitude of official Ulster by citing the dispropor- 
tion in the appointment of Protestants and Catholi: 
to public offices. He found that 48 of the legal ap- 
pointments were given to non-Catholics, five to Catho- 
lics. Nine out of ten judges, eight out of eight Crown 
Solicitors, five out of six Clerks of Crown and Peace, 
eleven out of thirteen Crown Counsel’s, four out of four 
Attorney's General, and eleven out of twelve Resident 
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Magistrates were Protestants. Positions in the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary were filled in much the same 
ratio; in only one position, that of County Inspector, 
filled by competitive examination, was there equal 
representation of Catholics and non-Catholics. Al- 
though they constitute 40 per cent of the population, 
Nationalists are represented in the Ulster Parliament 
»y only 8 out of 52 members. 

Can Great Britain be held responsible for the condi- 
tions which exist in Northern Ireland? To a very great 
extent, yes. The British Government has statutory 
powers for dealing with such matters. For one thing, 
t could have tested the constitutionality of the repres- 
sive measures of the Ulster Government by referring 
them to the judicial committee of the Privy Council. 
Furthermore, it could have directed the Government to 


Instead, it has left all its statutory powers unused, to 
the detriment of the Nationalist minority. It could, 
is a last resort, have withheld financial support from 
the Ulster Government and thus either terminated 
partition or brought its friends to heel in the interest 
of democratic government. 

There is no democracy in Ulster, not even a pre- 
tense. The truth is that Ulster’s government is merely 
a front for big financial interests in the North. Sir 
Basil Brooke, who doesn’t want Roman Catholic 
workers, is the owner of 26,000 acres of rich farm land. 
[The late Lord Craigavon had an extensive stake in 
the distilling industry which pays large dividends to 
British investors. Millen Harbor, another Minister of 
the Government, is interested in the linen mills. Sir 
Dawson Bates, who did so much to organize the Ulster 
Volunteers in 1912 to defeat Home Rule, is a corpora- 
tion lawyer who draws fat fees from wealthy corpo- 
rations. To back the authority of her entrenched 
interests, Ulster employs, besides the regular con- 
stabulary, a force of 20,000 special police, all of them 
staunch Orangemen. Anti-Semitism as well as anti- 
Catholicism thrives among the Orangemen, who have 
applauded Hitler’s persecution of Catholics and Jews, 
and one of whose spokesmen bluntly declared: “If I 
were Hitler I would burn every Catholic Church in 
Ireland!” 

The bitter isolationism of the Orange groups is en- 
couraged by fantastic tales of what would happen if 
Protestant Ulster were brought under a Dublin Parlia- 
ment. Vainly have prominent leaders of the Protes- 
tant churches in the South testified to the friendly and 
equitable treatment that they have experienced under 
the Southern regime. Nowhere is religious tolerance 
more marked than in the twenty-six counties of Eire. 
Nor is there a trace of the alleged hatred of Ulster 
among a people whose immortalized heroes include 
many Ulster Irishmen of the stamp of Wolfe Tone, 
John Mitchel and Roger Casement, and whose Presi- 
lent, the renowned Gaelic scholar, Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
is not only an Ulsterman, but a Protestant to boot. 


Sometimes the fear is expressed that under a unified 
government Ulster would be forced to fall in line with 
Dublin’s program to revive the Irish language. Re- 
peatedly, Mr. de Valera has denied this, adding, be- 
sides, that Ulster, if she so willed, would be granted 
the fullest possible measure of local self-rule. 

The Irish, who surely know their own problems 
better than anyone else, believe that there shall be no 
contentment in Ireland until the Ulster Parliament, 
inspired by the spirit of British imperialism, is abol- 
ished. Business men in both North and South have 
long viewed the boundary as a barrier to mutual pros- 
perity. Nationalists remember Belfast as the capital 
of Irish nationalism, the home of the United Irishmen, 
a society formed mainly of Protestants for the libera- 
tion of Ireland from English control. A twenty-year 
separation from the rest of Ireland has only intensified 
the desire of all Catholic Irishmen—and many Protes- 
tant Irishmen, too—that the ancient Province of Ulster, 
whose lands were once ruled by the O’Neills and the 
O’Donnells, shall be linked in independence and tran- 
quillity to form the nation of which Robert Emmet 
dreamed. 

Out of the chaos of Europe may come the fulfill- 
ment of the dream. Meanwhile, Eire, maligned by the 
few and misunderstood by the many, but inspired 
perhaps by a vision denied to other nations, is de- 
termined to make every sacrifice for peace rather than 
endanger the lives and security of her people. Perhaps 
the people of Ireland, pledged to neutrality, have 
remembered the old prophecy of Columcille, who 
spoke of the time when war would surround Ireland. 
“It shall not touch thee, for thou shalt have found 
peace within thy walls. And thou shalt shine as a 
beacon of civilization and culture in a world gone mad.” 





RELIGION IN EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 162) 


misunderstandings, hardships and injustices of all 
kinds. Then only can we hope to see an end of the 
anomaly of people trampling on others rights to further 
what they avow are their rights. Then, too, we may 
hope that the question ‘What is Truth?” will not con- 
tinue to have almost as many answers as there are 
people to query. 

It goes without saying that teachers must first them- 
selves cherish the democratic ideals as set down by 
our God-fearing Founding Fathers before they can 
share these ideals with our American youth. 

Were their spiritual heritage restored Americans 
would again accept the enduring power of Divine 
guidance and, unafraid, could face the future as did 
our founders with the same “firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence.” Conscience would 
again rule men’s wills and we could again safely 
pledge to each other “Our Lives, our Fortunes, and 
our Sacred Honor.” 
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T was still only six o'clock in 

the morning, but we got up and 

dressed quickly. The Irish voice 
that came booming up the stairs of 
the hotel in Aleppo, in which we 
had spent a flea-ridden night, had 
to be investigated. It belonged, we 
found, to a priest from Kerry de- 
manding to know where he could 
buy a pair of shoes, quite a knotty 
problem at that hour of the day in 
a small Syrian town. He had just 


arrived from Constantinople by the 
railway which had lately replaced 
camel caravans between Turkey in 
Asia and Turkey in Europe, and 
warned us to keep an eye on our 
shoes when he learned we were 
starting 


for Constantinople that 
night. His bright red, crotcheted 
slippers, contrasted comically with 
a dignified demeanor and the rather 
formal clothes worn by priests in 
Ireland, as he explained that follow- 
ing the European custom, he had 
put his shoes in the corridor of the 
train to be shined when he went to 
bed. Next morning they had dis- 
appeared. The new laws of Kemal 
Pasha had forced upon the Turks 
the expensive luxury of discarding 
their native clothes for European 
ones, and so an unoccupied pair of 
shoes was understandably a great 
temptation. 

For three days and two nights, 
we crawled through the uninspiring 
flatness of Asia Minor, passing 
villages which have changed but 
little since St. Paul passed that 
way. Women yoked to plows was 
but a slightly stranger spectacle 
than that of skirted men and 
trousered women. Where the train 
made regular halts a collection of 
Natives would have gathered to 
experience for the first time for 
most of them, the thrill of seeing a 


By MARY WHITEFORD 


train. They were odd-looking folk 
from the hills of the hinterland to 
whom news of the order had prob- 
ably not yet penetrated, many of 
them had never heard of Kemal 
Pasha, nor knew that the Sultan 
was no more. The train was as 
modern as the villages through 
which it travelled were primitive, 
and the appointments and meals 
wouldn’t have been bettered by any 
of the crack trains of Europe or 
America. Constantinople at that 
time was slowly recovering from 
the revolution that had left it fur- 
tive and untidy, it’s people dejected 
and dispirited by the _ horrors 
through which they had lived. As 
spectacular as its reputation, Con- 
stantinople was already a thousand 
years old in 328 A. D. when the 
Emperor Constantine renamed By- 
zantium, Constantinople and created 
it the new centre of the Roman 
Empire, chiefly in an effort to dis- 
sociate the Empire from the 
paganism which still prevailed in 
Rome. Its history from its very 
beginning has been punctuated with 
intrigue and tyranny and typical of 
its character is the story that there 
isn’t a tree in the lovely gardens of 
the Sultan’s palace that hasn’t 
served at some time or other as a 
gibbet for victims of Turkey's 
insidious political machinations. 
The Seraglio, erstwhile palace of 
the Sultanate was begun in 1458 
and succeeding sultans added wings 
and pavilions to meet their personal 
requirements until today it is an 
unpleasing agglomeration of archi- 
tectural excresences. The treasures 
which the Sultans forfeited when 
they were ousted, and which are to 
be seen in the Seraglio, meet the 
wildest ideas of what oriental 
magnificence should be. Amongst 


them, is a solid gold throne, studded 
with emeralds, while the crown 
jewels make those of the British 3 
Empire seem simple little things by 
comparison. There was a show 
case, such as shops use, filled to the 
brim with large, beautiful pearls, 
and another of unset sapphires and 
diamonds as big as pigeon eggs. 
Ali Baba must have seen a similar 
array when he peeped into the store 
house of the 40 thieves. Elaborate 
precautions are taken to guard the 
room in which these are shown, 
and only a limited number of 
visitors are allowed in at a time, so 
some shabby, rough looking men 
caused us to express surprise that 
they were admitted. “O,” the 
the guide explained, ‘“‘they are the 
guards, but instead of being in 
uniform, they’re dressed like the 
tourists so they won't be noticed.” 
This was springtime in Turkey. The 
almonds were just ripe, and be- 
cause they’re the last word in 
delectability for the Turks, the 
guide bought some for us to sample. 
His oriental courtesy went to the 
length of cracking each nut between 
his teeth before passing them along 
to us! 

When, in 538, Justinian set about 
building a Christian church in Con- 
stantinople, whose beauty would 
surpass that of the temple of Solo- 
mon at Jerusalem, all the tremen- 
dous resources of the Roman Em- 
pire were tapped to obtain the 
material and talent to make it a 
perfect thing. Its porphory pillars 
were taken from the Temple of the 
Sun at Ballbek, and the shrine of 
Diana at Ephesus was despoiled to 
provide the delicate, carved ala- 
baster columns. Since the Moslems 
took it in 1435, it has been a mos- 
que and though it is considered the 
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finest specimen of Byzantine art in 
the world, its lavish beauty made 
it little appeal to us. There is a 
leakness about these mosques that 
were built to be Christian churches 
hat never failed to chill us. 


For women at least, the greatest 
attraction in Constantinople is the 
bazaars. Five hundred shops line 


over for protection against the 
extremes of the loca’ climate. On 
our first trip to Turkey, many 
tragic bargains had found their way 
into the bazaars. The abolition of 
the harems was still a fairly recent 
thing, and the unhappy women 
who had been turned into the 
streets, were often glad to sell 
their treasures to buy the barest 
necessities of life. In the royal 
and noble households, as many as 
three hundred women would com- 
prise the harem, most of whom had 
been taken from their families 
while still very young to be 
brought up by the families into 
which they were married. Thus, 
from the time the new association 
began, all contact and all identifica- 
tion with their real relations were 
lost, so when the harems were 
abolished, the poor women had no- 
where to go and were without the 
means of support or the mental or 
physical capacity to meet the dif- 





St. Sophia's, Constantinople 


ficulties of the strange new world 
into which they were so brutally 
cast. While there is no analogy, 
they were even less well equipped 
to meet the disaster than cloistered 
nuns suddenly driven into the 
world would be, and the terrible 
stories of their suffering clouded 
the pleasure of visiting their fasci- 
nating country. Turkey, as we then 
saw it, was in the transition stage. 
When we returned some years later, 
the Turk had been completely re- 
made on the Western pattern. 
Mustapha Kemal improved condi- 
tions for generations of Turks to 





Wooden Houses along the Bosphorus. Christians were not permitted to 
have their houses painted. 


come, no doubt, but whether such 
progress as resulted justifies the 
bitter cost of his reforms, is out- 
side the scope of amateur analysis. 

The ancient village of Ankara, an 
overnight journey from Constanti- 
nople was chosen as the nucleus of 
the new capital, and has now grown 
into a busy nervous city whose 
tempo must exhaust the older Turks 
accustomed to the slow motion of 
oriental ways. It was selected be- 
cause its inland mountainous site 
protected it from outside influence 
and attack. Compared to Con- 
stantinople it has a pleasing fresh- 
ness, but is still too young as cities 
go, to have charm or personality. 
Strictly modernistic, it is laid out 
and planned with great practic- 
ability and the white marble and 
chromium station at which we were 
disgorged from the Golden Arrow, 
was nothing reminiscent of tke 
grimy sheds of London from which 
we had started the second trip to 
Turkey. 


There were endless stories of the 
means used to break down ancient 
Turkish customs and bring the 
Turks up to the 20th century 
standards. All their pet traditions 
had to be abolished, and native 
costumes had to go, as a first step 
toward westernizing the country. 
Greatest of Ataturk’s difficulties 
was the abolition of the fez. To 
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the Moslems, the fez is much more 
than a mere covering for the head, 
since Mohammedanism holds a 
tradition that the wearer of one 
attracts the special attention of 
Allah, with consequent blessings. 
Even men who had yielded up their 
fezes in public, continued to wear 
them at home, it is said, though 
sentences to hard labor for as long 
as ten years were imposed on those 
caught doing so. Turkey is now 
one of the few countries of the 
world that has no unemployment 
problem, partly because when the 
farmer had to give up his multiple 
wives, he was obliged to engage 
labor to do the work formerly done 
by the women. At the inception of 
the republic, in 1923, only about 
one-tenth of the population was 
literate; probably only the priest in 
a whole village would be able to 
read and write. Now there is 
practically no illiteracy. The Arabic 
alphabet was abolished, in favor of 
our Latin one, and publication of 
books and papers in Arabic was 
forbidden in order to force the 
learning of the new characters. An 
excellent educational system pro- 
vides compulsory training and in- 
struction until the age of sixteen, 
and normal school students are 
entirely supported by the State, 
even board and clothing being 
provided. 

Mohammedanism_ remains the 
predominating religion, but is no 
longer a religion of the State, and 
the elaborate prerogatives of the 
local Moslem leaders which had 
made them small time dictators in 
their own bailiwicks has been 
entirely abrogated. The clergy of 
all denominations are forbidden to 
wear clerical dress excepting in 
places of worship and when con- 
ducting services. No woman may 
marry until she can pass an ex- 
amination in hygiene and child wel- 
fare. Even such seeming details as 
the calendar, the clock and the 
weekly day of rest were changed 
to the western style, and to align 
Turkey with the West rather than 
the East. But changes in places 
are less interesting than changes in 
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people, and the most striking meta- 
morphosis in Turkish life is the 
altered status of the women. Cen- 
turies of living in purdah, customs 
and traditions that kept them little 
better than slaves have left no ap- 
parent mark and they have now 
ventured into every branch of man’s 
endeavor, with distinction. West- 
ern women do not surpass them in 
chic and glamour, and the adapta- 
bility with which they have met 
their new way of life indicates an 
intelligence that we would find it 
hard to equal. 

Turkey, standing as it does on 
the frontier between Europe and 
Asia is cast by nature and geogra- 
phy for a more important role in 
the commercial and political affairs 
of the world than it has played 
during three centuries past. The 
“sick man of Europe” has now re- 
covered his vigour and when he 
comes off the fence and declares 
his true affiliations in the present 
conflict, his influence will be an 
important item which might prove 
strong enough to settle the answer 
to the vexed question of who holds 
the balance of power in the Near 
East, and who is the Mistress of 
the Mediterranean. 
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When shadows fall athwart thy path, 
’Tis God Who passes by! 

Bow down in peace and praise and pray, 
And even while you sigh, 


Remember this, each sorrow is a shadow 
sweet, 
That tells how near Christ's nailed feet, 
Are walking side by side, 
Then let thy soul confide! 


Ever when tempted, let me see 
Beneath the olives’ moon-pierced shade 
My God alone, outstretched and bruised, 
And bleeding on the earth He made. 


And make me feel it was my sin. 

As though no other sin were there, 
That was to Him, Who bore the world, 
A load that He could scarcely bear. 

—Father Faber. 
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N ews Paragraphs of Lenevest 


RECENT issue of the Ec- 
A clesiastical Review of the 

Archdiocese of Buenos 
Aires, contains an account of the 
sletion of the diocesan process 
Beatification of a saintly 
rentine religious — Mother Mary 








Benita Arias, Foundress of 


Institute of the Slaves 
the Blessed Sacrament. 
Four hundred and ninety- 
ght sessions of the Dio- 
san Tribunal took place, 

ind fifty-six witnesses were, 
xamined. Three hundred 
eighty-nine documents 
rom the pen of the saintly 
ligious were recognized. 
These documents have 
een forwarded to the Holy 
See, where the second stage 
th Beatification pro- 
‘dings will take place. 





x * * 


Right Rev. Monsignor 
James J. Sweeney, director 
the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith 
for the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco, has been named 
Pope Pius XII as first 
ishop of Honolulu. For- 
merly a Vicariate Apostolic, 
the Hawaiian Islands were 
raised to the status of a 
liocese by the Holy See 
last February. 
: + + @ 

In an address at a session 
9f the secondary schools 
lepartment at the recent 
onvention of the National 
Catholic Educational As- 
sociation in New Orleans, Father 
Gerard Ellard, S.J., professor of 
Liturgical Theology at St. Mary’s 
College, St. Mary’s, Kansas, ad- 
vocated the resumption of a former 


high 


custom of the Catholic Church dur- 
ing its early days, of celebrating 
Mass in the evening as well as in 
the morning. Evening Mass was 
discontinued, he declared, during 
the Middle Ages as a result of the 
wars of the time. 





His Eminence, Pietro Cardinal Fumasoni-Biondi, well- 
known in the United States where he served for several 
years as Apostolic Delegate, has been appointed to the 
office of Camerlengo (Chamberlain) of 


Sacred College of Cardinals. 


The Society of Mary of the St. 
Louis Province, better known per- 
haps, as the Marian Fathers, has 
purchased for use as a Novitiate, 
the buildings and grounds formerly 


known as Gale University at Gales- 
ville, Wisconsin. 

Founded April 1, 1854, by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Galesville institution was trans- 
ferred to the Presbyterians in 1877 
and to the Lutherans in 1901. Be- 
cause of a continual decline 
in enrollment, the school 
has been closed 
August, 1938. 


since 


* * * + 


It was Russian interfer- 
ence, notes the Southern 
Buenos _ Aires, 
which provoked the inva- 
sion of Serbia by Austria- 
Hungary in 1914. The 
Tzars have gone, but Rus- 
sia remains, and Russian 
diplomatic 


Cross of 


interventions 
have become, if anything, 
still more infelicitous for 
the unfortunate peoples 
who place any reliance on 
Russian diplomacy. 

“As a matter of fact,” 
says our South American 
contemporary, “the strategy 
of Moscow seems directed 
to the prolongation and 
extension of the war to 
every country excepting 
Russia. When the great 
and medium Powers are ex- 
hausted, then Russia hopes 
to be able to dictate terms 
to them all. We have no 
confidence at all in the Rus- 
sians: they aspire to world 
domination no less than the 
Nazis whom they lured into 
breaking with the Powers 
of Western Europe.” 


the 


* * * + 


It is of interest to note that 
General Andrew Jackson Houston, 
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who has been appointed to the 
United States Senate to complete 
the term of the late Senator Morris 
Sheppard, is a Catholic convert. He 
is the son of the great hero of 


Texas, General Sam Houston. 
* * * * 

The State Legislatures of Florida 
and Wisconsin have each passed a 
bill which outlaws the Communist 
party in these two States. 


family in 


torces 


The entire Franciscan 
the United States will 
with the members of Third 
Order Secular on the occasion of 
its Fifth Quinquennial National 
Congress, to be held at Pittsburgh, 
October 11 to 13, with the Francis- 
can Capuchin Province as the host 
group. 

Following a system of rotation by 
Provinces, this year’s congress is 
convoked under the joint auspices 
of the Most Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh, and the Very 
Rev. Claude Vogel, O.F.M.Cap., re- 
cently appointed Provincial of the 
Franciscan Capuchin Province of 
St. Augustine. The external occa- 
sion which the congress will mark 
is the 20th anniversary of the na- 
tional organization of the Third 
Order in the United States as well 
as the 20th anniversary of the issu- 
ance of the Encyclical of Pope 
Benedict XV., Sacra Propediem, 
prompted by the seventh centenary 
of the Third Order’s founding. 


join 
the 


* * a « 


Rarely indeed has it been given 
to a Catholic couple to celebrate 
their golden wedding anniversary 
by renewing their marriage vows in 
the same church, before the same 
altar and the same priest. Such 
was the happy experience ot Mr. 
and Mrs. Gerhard Hunthausen at 
Tipton, Mo., last month. 

The couple had been members of 
the same parish, St. Andrew’s, all 
their lives and another unusual 
feature of the celebration was that 
the same priest, the Rev. Francis 
F. Kueper, 92, had also given the 
bridegroom and his twin brother 
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Matthew, their first Communion 
65 years before, and had also per- 
formed the marriage ceremony for 
latter and bride 50 years 
before the week previously. The 
twin and his wife were present for 
the and 
marriage vows at the time. 


the nis 


celebration renewed their 
Father 
Kueper, retired pastor of Tipton, is 
chaplain at St. Joseph’s hospital at 


Boonville, Mo. 


Real 
dom 


Christian mothers are sel- 
“chasing around divorce 
courts and breaking up homes and 
sacred family ties,”’ warned Rev. 
Dr. George Albert Simons, in a 
Mother’s Day sermon delivered at 
Christ Methodist Church, Glendale, 
N. Y. He declared that the need 
of Christian mothers today is the 
greatest in history if we are to “help 
God and His Church save the world 
from utter destruction.” 


seen 


“*There is something rotten in 
Denmark’ is a phrase that may be 
aptly applied to the ever-increasing 
number of separations and divorces 
in this so-called Christian republic 
of ours, in which there are said to 
be 70,000,000 Americans outside of 
any church.” 


“Taking the family or home as 
the unit of society,” he continued, 
“we find in it a safe index as to the 
moral and religious caliber of our 
citizenry. There are three institu- 


tions that are supposed to cooperate 
in building up the educational and 


moral life of the nation—school, 
home and church—and these three 
are called upon to undertake the 
most difficult task ever given to 
society. It is right here that the 
real Christian mother shows what 
can be done, under God, to make 
the home a real asset to the school 
and to the church. 

“Never before in the history of 
mankind has the world been in such 
great need of real Christian mothers 
as today. Given such mothers, there 
is likelihood of seeing real Chris- 
tian sons and daughters come forth 
as the salt of the earth and the light 
of the world to win this old world 


* 


away from ugly unrighteousnes 


the beauty of holiness.” 


Voicing the opinion that there 


still a great deal of paganism in 
America, but that the collapse of 
Europe and our imminent 


danger seem to have brought about 


own 
a religious reawakening in 
our national life, the 
Catholic Telegraph Register, Cin- 
cinnati, points to the fact 
“materialism, particularly in educa- 
tion, seems to be losing ground, as 


some 


aspects of 


is indicated by the growing demand 
for a reinstatement of religion in 
education in the public schools. A 
decline in atheistic propaganda and 
a renewed interest in spiritual 
values are seen in the writings of 
scholars who were formerly 
apostles of atheism.” 

“This trend back to religion,” de- 
clares our contemporary, “presents 
the Church with an excellent oppor- 
tunity to lead the Those 
Catholics who are in a position to 
influence public thought should now, 
more than ever, realize their sacred 
trust. And all Catholics must 
demonstrate by their lives that our 
religion is the only basis for a 
thorough spiritual reconstruction. 

“The wisdom of God has ever 
drawn good out of evil. Perhaps the 
evils of our times may change the 
minds and hearts of men alienated 
from God and make them realize 
the supreme importance of the 
supernatural religion perfected by 
the Lord Christ, truly God 
truly man.” 


the 


way. 


and 


* * * 


The cause for the Beatification of 
Mother Frances Schervier, foun- 
dress of the Sisters of the Poor of 
St. Francis in the United States, has 
been introduced at Vatican City and 
Father Roland Burke, O.F.M., of 
Warwick, N. Y., has been named 
vice-postulator of her cause in this 
country. 

Mother Frances and many of the 
Sisters of her community were 
angels of mercy among the sick and 
injured in Memphis, Tenn., during 
the Civil War. 
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Brother Raphae 5 Wisdom 


By REV. MARTIN DEMPSEY 


O watch him puffing and 

blowing as he bent down to 

polish door nails or knelt to 
io the chapel floor brasses, was a 
sight for sympathy and amusement. 
Big men look rather like small 
-lephants when on all fours, and 
poor Brother Raphael certainly be- 
longed to that category. 

About him both we and the 
novices wove our stories of what 
he might have been before he 
entered our monastery, of great 
possessions that had been sur- 
rendered, of a fashionable worid 
that had been forsaken, and like 
all these things, I found out later 
that there had been some modicum 
of truth as well as a wealth of 
imagination in our ideas. 

He was a great talker—dear old 
Raphael—but never about himself. 
We heard about the wondrous ef- 
fects of a new polish that he had 
just discovered; the manner in 
which, as a successful and subtle 
liplomat his suggestions to the 
cook had so greatly benefited the 
Community table; the medicine 
which he never took himself, but 
from whose prescription people for 
miles around were supposed to be 
rendered immune from all coughs, 
olds or chills, while he—poor 
fellow—had a wheezy cough that 
hardly ever left him. 

Things so often come back to me 
now that seemed of no importance 
long ago. I often wonder how 
Raphael had stood the essentially 
lonely life that circumstances—if 
not religion—demanded. He was an 
educated gentleman in every sense 
of the word. His companion 
Brothers were kindly, affable, pious, 
but absolutely unable to enter into 
any subject of real interest to him. 

Raphael was an accomplished 
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Editor's Note: This delightful 
and instructive little story is a 
condensation by The Irish Digest 
from the book “An Old Monk’s 
Diary,” written by Father Dempsey 
and published by The Talbot 
Press, Dublin. 











musician. He could draw sweet 
melody from the common-room 
piano, a bequest from the far dis- 
tant past to the monastery, and if 
you only heard that piano you 
would understand the weight of 
that praise. 

He was also a much-read and a 
widely travelled man. He had met 
people and seen things of a world 
that was unknown to his compan- 
ions. Egypt he had visited before 
the tourists swarmed over it; Rome 
long before its present moderniza- 
tion; bypaths of France and Ger- 
many. One of the Brothers had 
been as far as Ostend before he 
entered the Order. He never tired 
of talking about it, yet Raphael 
never complained. 

I have established near the 
kitchen a large house, and there 
those who come and beg will re- 
ceive bread and butter and tea from 
the lay-brother. In theory this is 
excellent, in practice it is more or 
less a success. My greatest diffi- 
culty is not those who seek assist- 
ance, but the man who gives it: 
Brother Raphael, who has been on 
the door for the last twenty years. 

Raphael is impossible in the 
matter of tramps. He spoils them. 
I even think he encourages them to 
come, and last February I thought 
the limit was reached when I found 
him entertaining one of them in the 
kitchen itself. He was a tall, elderly, 


impudent-looking character, and he 
spoke in a soft, compelling tongue 
that I couldn’t place and couldn't 
ignore. He seemed to be pat with 
all his answers and ready with all 
his explanations. He was certainly 
having far more than the official 
menu allowed; I saw the remains 
of the summer’s honey and the last 
of the Christmas cake laying on the 
table, and Raphael carrying on as 
though this were an honored guest 
and not a refugee from the road. 

When he had gone I turned to the 
old lay brother: didn’t he know 
there were rules, hadn’t he heard 
my regulations, weren’t we glad to 
give charity, but didn’t he know 
that in any monastery there must 
be regulations? He floored me in 
a moment when he turned and told 
me that the tramp who had just 
left had received his University 
degree on the same day as himself. 

“What bad luck, Brother,” I 
asked him, “has brought your 
friend to this pass? What stroke 
of misfortune, what lack of oppor- 
tunity has reduced him to this 
necessity ?”” 

“None,” said Brother Raphael, 
“none at all! He was an heir to 
great possessions, a man of brilliant 
powers, lazy, feckless and faith- 
less.” 

“And yet,” I returned, “he is 
given the parlor and, if I mistake 
not, he has had the last of our 
honey; and if my eyes have not 
deceived me, these are the crumbs 
of our Christmas cake ?” 

“Yes, Father,” said Raphael, 
“and that was why I gave it to him. 
Charity, as I found when I was in 
the world, is always dispensed to 
what is termed the ‘deserving poor,’ 
and that is why I took the oppor- 
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tunity of giving the best we had to 
the undeserving poor; for those 
who have lost their material posses- 
sions through no fault of their own, 
those who bear proudly and silently 
the miseries of human misfortune, 
are rewarded in great measure by 
God as they are in some measure 
by men. But these of the other 
class have little claim on God and 
no claim at all on men, and that is 
why I gave him the very best of 
what we possessed; I thought it 
was the Charity of Christ to ask 
few questions, and because he had 
failed only through the multiplicity 
of his own faults, to offer him the 
best we had.” 

Thus, as often before, his wisdom 
defeated me. I said to myself: 
“There, but for the grace of God 
might you be, and because God’s 
Providence has protected you, may 
it make you merciful to others.” 

Now, I never enquire, never 
growl and never ask questions, for 
I know that in Raphael’s hands the 
beatitudes and the counsels of 
mercy, love, hope and help are com- 
petently exercised; for to each man 
God’s gifts are given, and the lot of 
even those who have failed by their 


own fault is better left to the pure 
and simple of heart, who, under- 
standing even a little, forgive and 
suffer and help and raise. 

I knew Raphael first when I was 
a student, and we students were 
really only passers-by. A Novitiate, 
a Juniorate, and then abroad for our 
more advanced studies. Home then 
with the sacred priesthood con- 
ferred upon us, the goal of our pre- 
paration and the solace of our dif- 
ficulties. Home to parish work, 
preaching, teaching, or mission 
work, the very interests of our voca- 
tion giving unending variety and 
employment, as is the case of the 
true priest. 

But Raphael—well, he was still 
polishing the brasses, still in charge 
of the visitors’ room, still opening 
the door when the other Brother 
was out or busy about the house. 

It seems to me, as I read the 
diary of the past, that the place in 
Heaven for the humble of heart and 
the laborer of love in God’s tempo- 
ralities must be great indeed. For 
them there is no swift satisfaction 
of work well done that even in an 
uncertain world is often crowned 
with success—souls in danger that 
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are saved, dying sinners that have 
been reconciled, great spiritual 
temptations that—subject to the 
Grace of God—the priestly exhorta- 
tion may cause to be overcome. 

But for the Brother in all houses 
of religious communities there is 
indeed the share in all their cor- 
porate good works; for him per- 
sonally the long continuing labor of 
hand and body, the spiritual ex- 
hortation of the priest who has him 
in his care, the love and friendship 
of all from the Prior to the last 
entered Novice. But apart from al! 
that is the possession of a simpli- 
city of heart that God must love. 

I suppose that many others of our 
Fathers have felt as I do now when 
I remember Raphael’s unfailing 
cheerfulness, his ready obedience, 
his kindly understanding. 

And when I see him, much older 
and even fatter, stoop down to do 
his work or go puffing up and down 
the stairs with the famous duster, I 
don’t want to laugh even to myself. 
I can’t help feeling somehow that if 
I can face God with a life’s service 
anything like Raphael’s in obedi- 
ence, in charity, in humility—I shal! 
have no cause to fear. 





of the Atonement. 


9-8000—extension 2516. 





Join With Your Friends on a Pilgrimage to Graymoor 


Every Sunday during the Summer and Fall months, Graymoor is the Pilgrimage goal for 
large groups of people who come to visit our various Shrines and points of interest on the Mount 


Information as to cost of transportation and time of leaving New York may be had from the 
Bus Terminals located at: 170th Street and Jerome Ave.; 181st Street and Amsterdam Ave.; Mid- 
town Bus Terminal, West 43rd Street, between 6th and 7th Aves. Telephone: Wadsworth 3-7000. 


Buses also run from Jamaica, Flushing, Jackson Heights and Astoria, L. I. For information 
on these, telephone Fieldstone 3-1608. 


_ In addition to the Bus service, the New York Central Railroad has arranged to run Special 
Pilgrimage Trains from New York City and also from Albany and other sections. For Informa- 
tion on these Pilgrimage trains, rates of fare, etc., apply to your ticket agent or phone Murray Hill 


Pilgrims to Graymoor and travellers generally can attend Holy Mass on Sundays at St. John’s 
Church, Graymoor. Low Mass at 7 and 11 A. M. High Mass at 10 A. M. 


There are also other Pilgrimage Masses up to noon at the National Shrine of Saint Anthony 
on the Mount of the Atonement every Sunday thzoughout the Summer. 
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Society of Atonement Atnnals 


the Graymoor Friars that our 

Ave Maria Hour program, 
broadcast every Sunday evening, 
-ontinues to merit wide acclaim in 
all parts of the country as the most 
beautiful and inspiring to be heard 
on the air-waves today. Now enter- 
ing its seventh year, the Ave Maria 
Hour broadcast has attracted a vast 
audience among the people of every 
denomination and in _ practically 
every State in the Union who find 
the program a source of instruction, 
entertainment, and an_ inspiration 
towards a deeper understanding of 
spiritual values as they apply to 
our daily lives. 


lk is a cause for gratification to 


” * * ab 


Our Friars at the Seminary in 
Washington have been active in the 
work of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild, taking part in the outdoor 
speaking in Lincoln and Franklin 
Parks. Like the mendicant Friars 
of old, they draw to themselves 
considerable attention and doubt- 
less, by their exposition of Catholic 
truths, awaken an interest in things 
spiritual among those who listen to 
them. This line of activity for the 
Propagation of the Faith is very ef- 
fective and also serves as an ideal 
approach to our non-Catholic breth- 
ren to allay their prejudice and mis- 
understanding which for genera- 
tions has been as a stumbling block 
to the fulfillment of Our Lord’s ex- 
pressed wish that “All may be One 
in the Unity of Christ.” Among 
our Friars taking part in the Catho- 
lic Evidence Guild work we single 
out as the ‘veterans’, Fraters Bede, 
Alexander, Frederick, Ralph, Roger 
and Boniface. 


* + * tk 


The Catholic Students Mission 
Crusade under the aegis of the 





The Albany Post Road (Route 9) as it 
leads towards Graymoor Village. 


Catholic University Conference of 
Clerics and Religious, is another 
activity which has had the enthusi- 
astic support of our Friars at Wash- 
ington, our own Rev. Fra. Dunstan 
(whose ordination this month is 
referred to elsewhere) having 
served ably and well as Recording 
Secretary of the Conference. It 
was on his initiative and through 
the kindness and cordial coopera- 
tion of Most Rev. Constantine 
Bohachevsky, Ukrainian Greek 
Catholic Bishop, the Students Mis- 
sion Crusade closed its activities 
for the school year 1940-41 with the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass according to the Slavonic- 
Byzantine Rite, or as it is more 
familiarly called by Eastern Catho- 
lics, the Divine Liturgy of St. John 
Chrysostom, at the Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception on May 18. 
The Reverend Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., assistant professor of 


Moral Theology at the Catholic 
University, gave a short sermon on 
the Unity of the Catholic Church 
at the colorful and inspiring Mass. 
The Rev. Stephen Hrynuck of St. 
George’s Church, New York City, 
was the celebrant, assisted by 
ministers and the choir from St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 
After the Mass the celebrant and 
his assistants were the guests of the 
Friars for dinner at our Seminary. 
Fr. Hrynuck remained overnight 
and next morning he offered the 
Holy Sacrifice in the Eastern Rite 
for the Friar’s Conventual Mass, 
distributing Communion according 
to the ancient custom of Eastern 
Catholics, under both species of 
bread and wine. 


The opening of the Pilgrimage 
season at Graymoor on May 4th 
brought to the Mount nearly a thou- 
sand visitors. Succeeding Sundays 
since then have witnessed ever 
larger groups visiting our various 
Shrines and places of interest, a 
trend which indicates that Gray- 
moor is becoming very widely- 
known for its attractiveness, acces- 
sibility, and the spirituality of its 
atmosphere, all of which combine to 
soothe and to bring tranquillity to 
the soul. A special feature which 
has excited the interest and appre- 
ciation of the pilgrims arriving on 
Sunday forenoon is the celebration 
of a Dialogue Mass in which the 
visitors are most happy to share. 


« 


A new organ, greatly needed and 
much desired, has been installed in 
St. John’s Church and it has 
evoked many expressions of praise 
from those attending services. How- 
ever, as the saying goes, every 
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pleasure has its price, and the new 
organ, for the time being, is a stand- 
ing reminder to the good Sisters of 
the bill, modest though it be, which 
has to be paid for its installation. 
They will welcome therefore any 
assistance that friends may give 
them in meeting the cost of the 
organ. 


Through the kind and energetic 
efforts of a group of 
friends who are organ- 
ized as the ‘““Atonement 
Mission Crusaders,” an 
entertainment and 
jance was held on the 
evening of May 16th 
at Webster Hall, East 
llth Street, New York, 
for the benefit of the 
Sisters of the Atone- 
ment. It was well 
patronized and a sub- 
stantial sum was real- 
ized for the benefit of 
the charitable and mis- 
sionary works carried 
on by the Sisters. 

* 

[The Motherhouse of 
the Sisters of the Atone- 
ment at Graymoor was 
en fete on Monday, 
May 26th, when the 
Sisters from 
mission centers, South 
Plainfield, N. J., and 
Ogdensburg, Ticonder- 
ova, and Schenectady, 
in New York, assembled 
to witness the joyful 


various 


ind moving ceremony 
of the clothing in the 
Holy Franciscan Habit 
of eleven young ladies 
who had “chosen the better part” 
and were henceforth to prepare 
themselves for their final consecra- 
tion as Spouses of Christ. 

In addition to the Sisters resident 
at the Motherhouse and the visiting 
Sisters, there were also present to 
witness the ceremony, the relatives 
and friends of the young Novices 
and a number of the clergy from 
distant points. Among the latter 
were Right Rev. Monsignor Louis 
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C. Vaeth, Director of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith of 
the Archdiocese of Baltimore; Rt. 
Rev. Monsignor P. J. Boland, 
LL.D., Pittston, Pa.; Rev. Joseph 
Straus, C.SS.R., New York City; 
Rev. Joseph L. Barry, Pittston, Pa.; 
Rev. E. Albert Rampmeier, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Rev. John J. O’Leary 
of Shavertown, Pa. Also present in 
the sanctuary were priests of the 


md > -~ 

eae 
> — ae for the alms_ con 
tributed to this Fund 





4 view from the porch of St. John’s Preparatory 


looking towards the Cloister, the Friary and the tower of Saint 


Francis Church at Graymoor. 


Society of the Atonement, Fathers 
Matthias, Vincent and Very Rev. 
Father Samuel, rector of Saint 
John’s Preparatory Seminary. 

The Father Guardian of our Gray- 
moor Monastery, Father Bonaven- 
ture, S.A., officiated at the cere- 
monies in the Convent Chapel as- 
sisted by Frs. Martin and Eugene, 
S.A., and those who had the happi- 
ness of being invested with the Holy 
Habit and receiving their name in 





religion were: Anne Nugent, New- 
ton, Mass., Sister Mary Augustine: 
Ellen Jennings, Bronx, N. Y., Sister 
Mary Martin; Catherine McGuire, 
Bronx, N. Y., Sister Margaret Eu- 
gene; Kathleen Good, Ticonderoga, 
N. Y., Sister Bernard Joseph; Mary 
Morris, Pittston, Pa., Sister Mary 
Aquinas; Justina Williams, New- 
foundland, Sister Albert Marie; 
Carmen Valles, Mexico City, Mex., 
Sister Cecilia Marie; 
Blanche Diebner, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sis- 
ter Louis Marie; 
Margaret Lynch, Balti- 
more, Md., Sister Mary 
Timothy; Bertha 
Tobin, Melrose, Mass., 
Sister Theresa Ann; 
Theresa De _ Laurier, 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., Sis- 
ter Mary Arthur. 
« * * oo” 

Our readers will, we 
feel, forgive us for em- 
phasizing somewhat 
frequently, the great 
importance of our Stu- 
dent’s Bread Fund in 
its relation to the help 
it gives us in the main- 
tenance of the many 
poor boys whom we 
have, figuratively 
speaking, “adopted” in 
order to give them the 
opportunity to attain 
the fulfillment of a holy 
vocation. Were it not 


Seminary ° ° ° 
we would find it dif- 


ficult, if not impossible 

to accept many of the 

young men who apply 
to us for admission to our Scho- 
lasticate or Seminary—young men 
who are worthy in every respect, 
but whose poverty might otherwise 
oblige us to be stringently prudent 
because of our slender financial 
resources. It will be readily under- 
stood therefore that the help our 
friends give to the poor Students’ 
Bread Fund is a form of charity 
which must be very pleasing to our 
Heavenly Father because it opens 








iter 


Su- 
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the door of opportunity to young 
neophytes who desire to serve God 
in holy religion. 

This month’s report shows a sub- 
stantial addition by the gift of a 
legacy of six hundred dollars from 
the estate of a kindly benefactor 
who had a deep appreciation of the 
great good being accomplished 
through this Fund. We hope many 
more good people will be inspired 
to emulate the example of Miss 
Bridget Troy and remember Gray- 
moor in their will so they too may 
be forever remembered in the 
prayers of those who wil! be the 
beneficiaries of their charity. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made 
to our friends listed below who con- 
tributed to the Students’ Bread 
Fund during the past month: 


B. Martin, N. Y., $1; C. Gorman, Cal., 
$1: Mrs. B. Amlfitono, Conn., $1; H 
Boskey, Ill, $1; Anon., Okla., $2: Mrs 
T. Griffin, N. Y., $10; T. Morrissey, 


N. Y., $1; L. Horss, $1; M. Kavanaugh, 
Mass., $10; Mrs. F. A. Laverman, Colo, 
$2; L. La Marca, N. Y., $1; A. Despin, 
Mont., 8&c; C. Kennedy, O., $1; Mrs. ] 
Hogan, Mass., $1; M. Herkletz, N. Y., 
$2; J. Soden, N. Y., $10; M. Musong, 
Cal. $1; C. Barnes, N. Y., $1; Anon 
$1; F. Kinerey, O., $1; L. Quinto, 
Mass., $2; Mrs. Kirkpatrick, Tex., l0c; 
Estate of B. Troy, L. I., $000; M. Shep- 
herd, $2: Mrs. G. Boyce, O., $2; M 
Kyne, N. Y., $1; M. Davey, N. J., $1; 
L. Zinti, Mass., $9; M. Fisher, N. Y., 
$1; Mr. and Mrs. W. McGurk, Pa., $5; 
M. Quinlivion, N. Y., $3; Rev. L.. Okla., 
$2: E. Schonheut, IL, $1; A. Altmann, 
N. Y¥., $2; M. M., Mass., $5 


* * * * 


With our Very Reverend Father 
General presiding, and opening the 
program with a felicitous address, 
the Commencement Exercises of St. 
John’s Preparatory Seminary took 
place on Saturday evening, June 
7th. The event marked the close 
of another year of progress for the 
fourteen student-graduates who re- 
ceived their diplomas and who will 
shortly enter the Novitiate—St. 
Joseph’s at Saranac Lake. 

Following the opening address, 
the Schola Cantorum, under the di- 
rection of the Vice-Rector of St. 
John’s, Father Agnellus, intoned 
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St. John’s Preparatory Seminary, Graymoor. 


the Gregorian Invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, Spiritus Domini, in a 
manner that impressed all present 
and evidenced the earnest desire of 
the students to show their apprecia- 
tion to Father Agnellus for his untir- 
ing efforts to perfect their training 
in the Sacred Chant. 

Mr. John W. Fitzgerald delivered 
the Valedictory address, choosing 
as his theme “The Participation of 
the Faithful in the Liturgy.” This 
is a subject of particular interest to 
our Friars and students, and Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s masterly handling of it 
in his address elicited much praise. 

It was our happy privilege to 
have as our Guest Speaker of the 
evening, the Reverend Father John 
W. Murphy, pastor of the Church of 
Christ the King, Yonkers, N. Y., 
who is noted for his knowledge and 
interest in matters Liturgical, and 
his address impressed upon the stu- 
dents the sanctity of the state of 
life to which they aspire. 

The Very Reverend Rector of St. 
John’s, Father Samuel, S.A., then 
addressed the graduates, and in 
closing received an ovation of warm 
applause as a tribute of gratitude 
from his ‘“‘boys,” whom he later 
presented to the Very Reverend 
Father General to receive their 
diplomas. They were: 

Vincent Butler, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilfred A. DeMars, Tupper 

Lake, N. Y. 


Donald O. Whitcher, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

John J. Keefe, Newtonville, Mass. 

Patrick H. Sweeney, Bronx, N. Y. 

Joseph C. Micali, Trenton, N. J. 

Daniel E. Cranny, Sioux City, Ia. 

Robert L. Gallagher, West New- 


ton, Mass. 

Henry 8B. O'Donnell, Allentown, 
Pa. 

John W. Fitzgerald, Gardner, 
Mass. 


Russell D. Fitzsimmons, Monc- 
ton, N. B., Canada 

John F. McGovern, Woburn, 
Mass. 

Albert F. Heine, Jr., Bronx, N. Y. 

William J. O’Brien, Montclair, 
N. J. 


The evening's programme, beauti- 
fully enhanced by several Gregorian 
and choral renditions by the Schola 
Cantorum, was brought to a close 
with a hymn to the patron of the 
Pro-Seminary, St. John Baptist, fol- 
lowed by the Salve Regina in which 
all present joined. 

The members of the Community, 
the students with their relatives 
and friends, then passed over to the 
Crypt Chapel of St. Anthony’s Na- 
tional Shrine to unite in a Te Deum 
of thanksgiving and receive the 
Benediction of the Most Blessed 


Sacrament. 
* *~ * . 


Last December six of our eight 
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Atonement clerics in fourth year 
Theology were ordained Priests. 
Now in this glorious month of the 
Sacred Heart the remainder of this 
year’s ordination class received the 
holy oils at the hands of His Ex- 
cellency, Most Reverend Bishop 
MacNamara the Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on June 10th. The names 
of the ordinandi are Fr. Raymond 
Gillis, S.A. and Fr. Dunstan Dono- 
S.A 

Raymond 
Prince Edward 


at 


van, 
Fr, Gillis 


Te] oF 
iSiana, 


was born in 
Canada, and 
United States 
After working for 


came to the 
in 1926. 


Catholic Students Mission Crusade, 
in which office he so faithfully 
served that he received the Paladin 
Jewel for outstanding work. Fr. 
Dunstan will sing his first Solemn 
High Mass in St. Patrick’s Church, 
West Lynn, Mass., on June 15th at 
11:30 A. M. Among those whom 
Father will remember especially in 
the Holy Sacrifice are his mother 
and father, Mr. and Mrs. Patrick 
Donovan, who made many sacrifices 
to see their son at the Altar of the 
Lord. The preacher at the Mass 
will be the Rev. Dr. H. 


Frederic 
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for men in the things that appertain 
to God’’—they ask that the faithful 
will not forget them in their prayers 
so that as holy priests they may 
fight the good fight and gather a 
harvest of souls in the Vineyard, 
“that all may be one.” 


* * * * 


As in past years, the Sisters ot 
the Atonement will be busily en- 
gaged all summer in the arduous 
task of providing for a large num- 
ber of boys and girls at their camps 
at Indian Lake. Hundreds of the 

poor children from the 
crowded sections of New 





in Boston, he 
responded to the call of the 
Good Shepherd and 
to Graymoor in the fall of 
1932. In 1934 he entered 
the Novitiate of the Society 
of the Atonement 
required time of probation, 
after which he studied Phi- 

Graymoor for 
Entering the 
seminary for his four 
Theology, 


attained 


several 


years 


came 


he 
ne 


for 


losophy at 
two ye 
major 


years of 


ars. 


has 
finally the goal he 
had striven for so long, the 
Sacred Father 
will say his First 
Mass in Newton, Mass., on 
June 15th at 11:30 A. M. in 
Church of Mary Im- 
maculate of Lourdes. The 
Father Vicar, Rev. Dominic 
Kenny, S.A., I 


Priesthood. 
Raymond 


the 





£1) 
Will 


Humbly 
(For the way that follows the Cross is long 


Wearing 


Priest 


Mabel Wiries 


Chou Art His 
By Mary 


Now are consummated thy days of learning; 
Now ts thy spirit from its bonds released; 
Here is fulfillment of thy boy heart’s yearning: 
Thou 
Here on thy lips are the words that bind Him 
Love’ 
Here 
Thou 


art Hts priest. 


Prisoner for our earthen Feast; 
in this veil thy hands shall wind Him: 
art His priest. 


ne pray, as we take thy blessing, 


4nd thorns and goads are Thy Lord’s caressing) 
“God, keep him strong! 
God, keep him faithful and persevering, 


Thy armor till Time has ceased, 


Flame of Thy Heart his young heart searing— 


Ged, keep Thy priest!” 


—Catholic Record. 


York have the unalloyed 
happiness—many of them 
for the first time in 
lives—of spending a restful 
and healthful vacation in a 
beautiful environment, 
thanks to the charity of 
good people who make 
possible for the Sisters to 
arry on this benevolent 
work which means so much 
for the moral and physica! 
well-being of the poor chil- 
iren. 


their 


The supervision and main 
tenance of the Summer 
Camp work is under the 
direction of our Sisters as- 
signed to St. Cecilia’s Mis- 
sion in New York City, and 
they have been kept on the 
run, so to speak, in getting 


th 


the Camps ready for their 








be the 

preacher. Father Raymond 

has a now in the 

Novitiate studying t 
priest of the Atonement. 

Fr. 


studied 


brother 


also 


a 


before 


Dunstan Donovan, 
at Boston College 
coming to Graymoor in September, 
1935. On August 15, 1936 he was 
clothed with the Holy Habit of the 
Society of the Atonement by our 
late beloved Father Founder and in 
August, 1940, the present Father 
General, Very Rev. Father Raphael, 
S.A., received his final Vows. Dur- 
ing his course of studies at the 
Catholic University, Fr. Dunstan 
was elected Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Clerical Council of the 


nase, Gita. Sa.OiD;, 
of Oriental Theology at 
Massachusetts. 


professor 


Brighton, 


Both Fr. Raymond and Fr. Dun- 
stan are most grateful to all who in 
any way helped them along their 
pathway to the exalted state of the 
Holy Priesthood. As they stand at 
the Altar to offer their first Solemn 
High Mass, they will remember their 
benefactors in gratitude and thanks- 
giving for the great gift that Al- 
mighty God has bestowed upon 
them. As they stand too, on the 
threshold of their ministry—‘Men 
taken from among men and ordained 


young guests. Quite a num- 
ber of improvements have 
been made, notably the installation 
of a water and sewage system, and 
the erection of a nice little chapel. 
Just recently there was an in- 
formal convention of Catholic Camp 
Managers held at the Sisters’ Camp 
at Indian Lake and the visitors ex- 
pressed high praise for the manner 
in which the two camps—one for 
boys and the other for girls—have 
been arranged, utilizing to the 
utmost every possible advantage of 
the site at the Lake with its scenic 
beauty, and every safeguard and 
comfort, to add to the healthful 
pleasure of the children. 
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So Yuu W ant to be a P riest! 


By REV. SAMUEL CUMMINGS, 


ELL, John, first of all 

allow me to congratulate 

you on your high ideals. 
Without doubt you are choosing th 
est vocation in life. For as a 
Priest you will be another Christ 
ind in His Name you will be able 
to offer the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass; you will be able to speak the 
Sacred words of Consecration and 
hange bread and wine into the 
Body and Blood of Our Lord. You 
will be able to administer the 
Sacraments of Christ to His people 
and by His power forgive the sins 
f men. You will give yourself to 
the service of your fellowmen and 
vin souls for the Kingdom of 
Heaven. You have high ideals, 
the highest possible, and so, once 
isain I congratulate you. 





But you tell me that you are 
till somewhat doubtful about the 

You are quite properly 
with the sublimity of the 
Priesthood and you wonder, you 
ay, if you aren’t a little too pre- 
imptuous in choosing so high a 
alling. You seem to expect a direct 
inspiration from heaven or angelic 
voices like those heard by Saint 
'oan of Arc, urging you to become 
priest. You must remember, how- 
‘ver, that God doesn’t work mira- 
les without necessity and doesn’t 
end saints or angels to give direct 
ommands except in very, very rare 
ases. In a very natural and ordi- 
nary way He just places ideas in 
our minds and desires in our hearts, 
and gives us the chance to follow 
out our ideas and attain our desires. 
The idea of being a priest has been 
in your mind for some time; you 
want to help in saving the souls of 
men. God is now offering you the 
opportunity of studying for the 








This little colloquy between the 
Rector of St. John’s Preparatory 
Seminary and a young aspirant 
for the Priesthood in the Con- 
gregation of the Franciscan Friars 
of the Atonement at Graymoor is 
published in the hope that it will 
serve to answer some of the ques- 
tions in the minds of other boys 
and young men who feel they have 
a vocation to serve God in the 
Religious life. 


Young men who wish to serve 
God as Franciscan Priests of the 
Atonement at Graymoor, are 
invited to correspond with: Rever- 
ond Father Samuel, S.A., Saint 
John’s Preparatory Seminary, 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











Priesthood here at Graymoor. You 
should, therefore, place yourself in 
His hands and humbly and con- 
fidently begin. 

Yes, you must be holy to be a 
priest. But we don’t expect every 
student to be a full fledged saint 
on the day he comes to Graymoor. 
Becoming holy is the work of a life- 
time. It begins at our mother’s 
knee when we are babies and stops 
only when we die. One grows in 
holiness just as one grows in stature 
and intelligence. And that brings 
to mind another great advantage of 
the Priesthood. You are freed from 
the cares and distractions of the 
world and so you have a better 
chance to become more and more 
holy. Fortunately, you have a good 
start. You have been blessed with 
parents who by word and example 
have taught you the things of God. 
You receive Our Lord in the Holy 
Eucharist regularly, and though you 


S.A. 


have not told me so, I suspect that 
you have spent some time serving 
on the altar. I feel that you are 
attracted to the service of the 
Church, and so, since I am sure that 
you have real good will, I know that 
you too, like the Boy Jesus, will 
grow in wisdom and grace before 
God and men. 

You say that you are quite ordi- 
nary; that in school, although your 
grades are pretty good, you are by 
no means a shark in studies like 
some of your friends, and you fear 
that the course at Graymoor is 
beyond your ability. I must admit 
that the course of studies for the 
Priesthood is difficult and that the 
standards set are high. But I am 
sure that you will be able to make 
the grade. You see there are many 
advantages here that one does not 
ordinarily have outside. For one 
thing, the classes are small and con- 
sequently the professors are able 
to give individual attention to their 
students not only in classes, but are 
also willing and ready to give as- 
sistance outside of class hours. 
There are regular study periods 
and few distractions, as we don’t 
run any social affairs. Then be- 
cause everyone here is striving for 
the same goal there is a studious 
atmosphere around the Seminary 
which keeps a man in the proper 
spirit and helps him along. So I 
repeat that, if you cooperate, and I 
know that you will, you will make 
out all right. 

You will be glad, and possibly 
relieved, to hear that it won't be 
necessary for you to give up your 
baseball. We have a very good 
diamond on the grounds, some 
handball courts and a gymnasium. 
In the fall we have football and 
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hiking; in the winter, sledding, ski- 
ing and hockey. Of course we don’t 
emphasize sports very much—we 
have too many other things to do. 
But the students have proper recrea- 
tion every day. My confrere, Fr. 
Agnellus, likes to talk of the three 
“S’s” necessary for the Priesthood, 
namely: Sanctitas, Scientia and 
Sanitas. These words are the Latin 
for Holiness, Wisdom and Health. 
Each one of them is important and 
so we see to it that every student 
takes exercise enough to become 
sufficiently healthy to carry on his 
work now and after he is ordained. 
And besides “All work and no play 
makes Jack a very dull boy.” 


I think I have answered all your 
questions. If there is anything else 
you would like to know do not hesi- 
tate to ask me. I have not men- 
tioned anything about our work. As 
you have already learned from our 
literature our Congregation has a 
two-fold purpose, namely, working 
for the Unity of Christians in the 
True Fold, more popularly known 
perhaps, as the Church Unity Move- 
ment, and the propagation of our 
Holy Faith through the missionary 
endeavors of the members of our 
Order. 


If any of your friends would like 
to study for the Priesthood at Gray- 
moor have them write to me and I 
will send them an application form 
and a Catalogue which contains the 
rules and regulations, a schedule of 
the classes, pictures of the Mount 
of the Atonement and other interest- 
ing and useful information. Of 
course, as you know, those who 
apply are expected to have com- 
pleted two full years of High 
School before they can be accepted. 


We do not refuse boys and young 
men asking us to educate them for 
the Priesthood in our Institute be- 
cause they have no money to pay 
for their education. We will re- 
ceive worthy subjects, no matter 
how poor, as long as we have any 
room in our Scholasticate or Novi- 
tiate to accommodate them. 


God bless you! 


OMNES UNUM SINT 








Uncompleted Burses 


(1) Mother Lurana: 
5; Mrs. M. B., I, $1; K 
tal, $4,571.20 
(2) St. Patrick: 
tal, $4,360.21 
(3) All Saints: Mrs. ©. O., Cal, $1; L. A Potal, 33,924.40 
(4) Father Paul: S. and M. ¢ Micl $2: } McA., Cal., $1: Mrs 
Mont., $1; D. Mcb., Pa., $1.50; Mrs. Mel, L. 1, $2; M. McC, Mass. 
G., Y., $5; R. B., Cal, $1; Mrs. S. S., Mass., $4; C. S., Mass., $1 
»L. 1. $1; R. D., Mass., $5; Mrs. H. V. B., Wis., $1; C. L. O., Cal. $1: 
_ N. ¥., $1; K. MeD., D. C, $2; C. B., N. ¥., $1; Anon, N. ¥., $35 


. ie .)> =e 
s Gaild, S100 lotal, $3,032.77 


(S) St. Anthony: F. M., N. Y., $15; O. M., Mass., $1; K. D. N. . $5; 
li Mae dey ee a BM. De Bo Potal, $3,296.70 

(6) Sacred Heart: ©. |. ©, Total, $3,293.10 

(7) St. Ama: Mrs. F. L., Colo, § Potal, $2,894.30 

(8) St. Joseph: A. LN. Y., $2.50; O., Cal., $1.50; N. M., Pa 
Mrs. T. M., IIL, $1. Total, $2,629.43 

(9) St. Jude: Total, $2,526.05 

(10) St. Francis Xavier: = N. M., Pa., Ar Potal, $2,411.00 

(il) Piwe X: N. M., Pa., We otal, $2,105.40 

(12) St. Margaret of Scotland: oup No. 2, Phila., $50; Group No. 1, 
Bronx, N. Y., $25. Total, $1,770.52 

(13) Our Lady of Lourdes: $1,750.75 

(14) Our Lady of Perpetual Help: 
Potal, $1,005.80 

(15) St. Christopher: C. | , Cal. B otal, $1,579.70 

(16) St. Rita: $1,256.95 

(17) Sacred Shoulder: ¢ [1 : , §: J , Minn., 
$1,026.70 

(18) Hope: $1,117.95 

(19) Little Flower: I|.. M., Me., $5; M. W., Cal. $3: N. C. Pa. $5: 
C. O., Cal, $1; Mrs. T. M., HL, $1. Total, $981.49 

(20) Father Drumgoole: $43.1). (21) St. John the Baptist: $003.25 
(22) Immaculate Conception: $712.3) 

(23) Holy Face: Mrs. ©. L. O, Cal. $1. Total, $502.50 

(24) Holy Souls: $31.15. (25) Infant of Prague: $377.15 

(26) Precious Blood: Mrs. C. lL. O., Cal., $1.50. Total, $376.20 

(27) Blessed Sacrament: $340.03. (28) St. Michael: $317.10 

(29) Our Lady of Prompt Succor: (. (., Cal., $3: M. M.D. C, $1 
Potal, $287.70 

(30) St. John the Divine: $27.71. (31) St. Margaret Mary: $261.35 
(32) Five Wounds: $258.00) 

(33) Holy Spirit: M. \V., Minn., $1 Potal, $257.00 

(34) Our Sorrowful Mother: $228(), (35) Brother Jude: $200.00 

(36) Our Lady of the Atonement: (|. |. ().. Cal.. $1. Total, $198.64 

(37) Holy Family: $188.85 

(38) Archangel Raphael: Mrs. J.C. XN. Y., $10.) Total, $140.20 

(39) Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: $131.4). (40) Sacred Head: 


$125.35 


$1; 


(41) St. Matthias the Apostle: Stamp Bureau, $12.80. Total, $117.49 

(42) Most Holy Trinity: $81.50. (43) Brother Philip: $7110. (44) 
St. Paul, No. 2: $3.20. (45) Mother Cabrini: $58.61) 

(46) Brother Anthony: J. M., L.. 1. $1. Total, $53.75 


(47) Brother Andre: $52.5) (48) Pius XI: $2214) (49) Catherine 
Tekakwitha: $16.95 


(50) St. Gerard Majella: |. Mi. N.Y. $1.) Total, $4.13 
(51) Monsignor Baker: $4). (52) St. Clare: $2(X). 

















An Dosis f Peace 


HE fratricidal war which is 
causing so much havoc in 
European countries has 
rought sorrow and desolation to 
Sisters of the Atonement in 
England. The mission center they 
ad established in the poorer sec- 
tion of London, known as Ber- 
mondsey, has been demolished. In 
obedience to the ecclesiastical and 
ivic authorities the Sisters were 
evacuated and are now ministering 
to the poor and needy in a mining 
town in Wales. 

In Italy, the newly-completed 
onvent of our Sisters on Monte del 
Gallo has been in use for some time 

a Government hospital for the 
war victims. 

In Ireland, however, peace still 
reigns and many a prayer ascends 
to Heaven in every part of the 
world that that dear country will be 
pared the holocaust which is caus- 
ing such suffering and misery in 
nearby lands. The work of our 
Sisters at Mother Lurana Mary 
“rancis House at Rossinver in 
( 


ounty Leitrim is, naturally, much 
umscribed on account of present 
lay conditions, but still continues 
to fulfill its purpose in receiving 
postulants who aspire to devote 
their lives to God’s work as Fran- 
iscan Sisters of the Atonement. 
Sister Superior at Rossinver, 
Sr. M. Michael, S.A., has an excep- 
tionally difficult time in maintain- 
ing her family of Sisters and postu- 
lams owing to the financial strin- 
vency and the greatly increased cost 





of necessities. It would be a gra- 
ious act of benevolence if our Irish- 
American readers would remember 
St. M. Michael and her needs at 
her little convent on the shores of 
Lough Melvin at Rossinver, Kilty- 
logher, County Leitrim. 

Our own Father Augustine Walsh, 





a 
<i er 


Fr. Augustine Walsh, S.A. 


S.A., who went over to Ireland three 
years ago to serve as chaplain to 
the Sisters at Rossinver, is greatly 
enamored with the beauty of Lough 
Melvin and its historical lore. He 
sends us a little ‘write up” of this 
oasis of peace nestling in a secluded 
part of Ireland which, in times long 
gone, was a centre of Franciscan 
activity for the glory of God and 
the spiritual and material benefit of 
Ireland’s sons and daughters. But 
let us quote Father Augustine: 


‘The Hidden Ireland’ is the 
name Professor Corkery gave to a 
book of his dealing with Ireland of 
the penal days. I feel very tempted 
it times to steal the title and prefix 
it to an article dealing with people 
and places out of the ‘mighty tour- 
ist way.’ Many people now living 
in America hail from places in 
Ireland that seldom find more than 
a brief mention in books written by 
the rushing visitor. To read the 

l 


usual descriptions of Ireland, one 


imagines it is a country surround- 
ing the lakes of Killarney. 

“Two miles from us is the far- 
famed fishing village of Garrison, 
charmingly situated on the shores 
of Lough Melvin. During the rebel- 
lion of 1641, the English selected 
this place as a military station since 
it was a pass between Connaught 
and Ulster. But ‘old times are 
changed, old manners gone in Gar- 
rison’; if there be soldiers there 
now they are engaged in no warfare 
more bloody than that of Isaac 
Walton. 

“Lough Melvin is a lake with a 
history. It is geographically the 
northern boundary of Connaught. 
Many a time and oft did Red Hugh 
O'Donnell lead his troops to victory 
in Connaught, and always by way 
of the lake. Sometimes he en- 
camped for the night at Rossinver. 
A whole volume could be written 
describing the historical associa- 
tions of the lake, but no words 
could ever be written unless by 
some inspired poet that would justly 
describe the entrancing view of the 
lake as seen from Tullyskearney or 
Meenachlyban on a summer morn- 
ing when, with the sun on your back, 
you look at the island-dotted lake 
nestling at the foot of the Dartry 
Mountains, with a green fringe 





separating it from the golden strand 
and the blue ocean beyond at Bun- 
doran. And these names that look 
so difficult in their English garb— 
pronounce them slowly, giving each 
vowel its full value and you will get 
a distinct echo of their beauty—a 
beauty that can only be appreciated 
fully in the musical tones of a 
native Gaelic speaker. 


‘Did you ever see a trout with a 
gizzard like a hen? This angler’s 
curio is to be found only in Lough 
Melvin. It is called the Gillyroo. 




















Cy 


I had the good fortune to catch one 
of these the other day. One of the 
locals gave me the traditional story. 
“Well, St. Mogue who lived down 
at Rossinver Abbey on the shore of 
the lake, was once invited to dine 

What 
Saint a 
chicken for dinner, and it being Fri- 
day. The Saint was angry and 
threw it out the window into the 
lake. And it turned into a fish 
and swam away. Ever since then 
the Gillyroo have the innards of 
a chicken.’ 


with the neighboring chief. 


did he do but give the 


“The site on which the convent is 
built is on a slight elevation, just 
high enough to give a commanding 
view of the surroundings. A short 
distance in front lies a valley in 
which abound a profusion of wild 
lowers and hawthorn hedges, and 
on each side rise a chain of moun- 
tains dotted here and with 
thatched cottages. The convent is 
very solidly constructed and should 
last for a long time. It was made 
possible by the generous help 
extended to the Sisters by the Lamp 
Readers a few years ago. It is 
worthy of note that in olden days 
the shores of Lough Melvin were 
traversed by the sandal-shod feet 
of Franciscans whose 
according to tradition, was situated 
down by the shore of the Lake. 


there 


monastery, 


“Since the formal opening of the 
convent by the Papal Nuncio, Most 
Rev. Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., on 
August 8th, 1936, postulants have 
been received from practically all 
parts of the country. Many of 
them are now professed members of 
the Society of the Atonement and 
are engaged in mission work in 
various and far-flung portions of the 
Master’s Vineyard. Owing to the 
war the fifteen postulants here at 
the moment cannot travel to Amer- 
ica. The Sisters would appreciate 
any aid which the readers of TH: 
Lam» could spare to help them 
continue with this most necessary 
work—the training and education of 
these fine Irish girls who are pre- 
paring themselves to journey forth 
from home and country to labor in 
the Mission Vineyard for souls.” 
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A SPECIAL NOVENA 


in honor of the Feast of 


Our Lady of the Atonement 
JULY 9th 


will be offered at the Shrine in 
the Convent Chapel of the 
Sisters of the Atonement 
at Graymoor 


Send your petitions for remembrance now. Our Lady of the 
Atonement has always been so gracious to her Clients that the 
Novena in her honor has become widely known as the Novena 
of Last Resort. 

Petitions for remembrance should be addressed: Franciscan 
Sisters of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


EXPRESSIONS OF GRATITUDE FOR FAVORS RECEIVED 
THROUGH THE NOVENA TO OUR LADY OF THE 
ATONEMENT 


J. C., New Haven, Conn.: lease find 


and asked for a favor whict ceived. | 


donation 


thank- 


enclosed a 


Mrs. 
l praved for am very 
al tne it 
lonation for 


1 
enclosing’ a 


. M. A., McKees Rocks, Pa.: 


nt to you some vears ago. During the depression and almost 
Although many of them 
May I thank 
isk you 


raving for the many favors and blessings I stand in need 


uld hardly buy a postage stamp 


t been answered, I am still praving for them 


ve 


many prayers you iffered in my behalf and I 


and family, but which remain altogether in God's hands 


lispense as He sees fit 


please find 


Mrs. J. W. B., Sini, Calif.: = [:: 


nksgiving for the 


a small offering in 
and | 


nement 


! } 
closed 


many tavors my _ family have received 


wh the help of our dear Lady of the At 


Please find enclosed a donation for thanks- 


J. J. B., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
ing in hor Our 


wIVIne nor of Ladv of the Atonement for favors I have 


} ] 
eived 


Mrs. 


rs \ 
make a Novel 


E. P., Worcester, Mass.: 


la for two special favors 


Sometime ago I wrote to you to 


One was that my son would 


vet work as was unemployed for almost two vears and he was be- 


oming very discouraged he other petition was that my son-in-law 


would get a better job as his present job was uncertain. He received 


very little pay and he had a hard time supporting his little family. Well, 


God and Our Lady of the Atonement, my son got a job and 


thanks to 


is very happy. My son-in-law also obtained a better positon. I am 


I have great faith 
Novena of Last Resort and I am sure it has helped my family 


enclosing a small offering in thanksgiving in your 











Real _ 


EN years ago we heard much 
-T about the forgotten man. It 
was a political catch-word. 
Candidates pledged themselves to 
rescue him from the saddest expe- 
rience of human life, that is, to be 
forgotten. The forgotten man at 
that time was the victim of the de- 
pression, one who, unable to make 
a livelihood, was depending on the 
public dole for the means to keep 
alive; at least, that was the political 
version of the forgotten man. 
Perhaps, it was easier promising 
the rescue of the forgotten man than 
promising “two chickens in every 
pot and two cars in every garage.” 
I often wondered in those days if 
anyone ever found a bona-fide for- 
gotten man, or if he disappeared in 
the bonfire smoke of counted bal- 
lots, or if he was the fellow who 
always waylaid us seminarians in 
roman collars and said, “Father 
have you got a dime for medicine 
for my ailing mother-in-law ?” 





Last year I came here to establish 
a mission among the Negroes and I 
found that here there are many for- 
yotten men. They are not the ones 
over whom the politician of a 
lecade ago shed crocodile tears in 
the campaign for reelection. Rather, 
=y are priests of God, the most 
noble type of men, laboring at the 
outposts of Christianity for the 
souls of men. They are for the 
most part alone, neglected and for- 
gotten. Moreover, since the flow of 
money and clothing abroad they 
have truly become the personifica- 
tion of the forgotten man. Yet, all 
around them are the destitute poor 
of our own country, who welcome 
as a blessing from Heaven the used 
clothing sent by generous-hearted 





persons. 
If and when you find a letter of 


Forgotten Men : 


By REV. DAVID GANNON, S.A. 





Editor's Note: A little thought 
on the subject of missionary 
endeavor in our own Southland 
will point up quite clearly the 
aptness of Father David's observa- 
tion that the missionaries are 
indeed the “forgotten men” of our 
times. In this article he pleads 
for himself and his brother mis- 
sionaries, wherever they be, against 
the spirit of apathy and _ indif- 
ference holding back the help 
which is so greatly needed to carry 
on the mission activities of the 
Church. 

Father David is himself facing 
a crucial financial situation in his 
effort to provide a little church 
for his poor flock among the large 
Negro population at Kinston, 
North Carolina. We hope our 
good people will help him, and 
help him generously, as he pleads 
in the Holy Name of God and for 
God’s Holy Cause. His address is: 
Father David, S.A., Our Lady of 
the Atonement Mission, Kinston, 
North Carolina. 











appeal in your mail from some mis- 
sionary priest, please do not throw 
it in the waste paper basket without 
reading it. Perhaps you cannot af- 
ford to send an offering, but you can 
read his letter which will tell of his 
struggles, his gain in souls and his 
needs, and you can write him a note 
of encouragement pledging him a 
share in your prayers. That note 
will come as a ray of sunshine in a 
dark hour of loneliness. Treat his 
letter as though it were one from 
Christ Himself. The souls he 
ministers to are your brothers in 
Christ for we are all one in His 
Mystical Body. If you cannot send 
an offering perhaps that old suit or 
dress in the attic will cover the 


naked body of Christ in the person 
of one of His “least brethren.” Our 
Saviour says, “Give, and it shall be 
given to you good measure and 
pressed down and shaken together 
and running over ... for with the 
same measure that you shall mete 
withal, it shall be measured to you 
again.” So, I plead not only for 
my Own poor mission and the mis- 
sions of our holy Society but for 
all missionaries. Help us whenever 
you can and God, Who will never 
be outdone in generosity, will give 
it back to you a hundredfold. 

It is not easy for a priest to beg, 
but when he begs for the work of 
God he realizes there can be no 
real shame attached to it. The nun 
who stands on the street corner 
with an outstretched hand may have 
come from a home of plenty. She 
is sometimes insulted by atheists 
and communists who hate what she 
represents, and is looked upon with 
contempt by others, but like Christ, 
she despises the shame for the 
glory that is to come. She knows in 
her heart of hearts that the pennies 
she begs support friendless or- 
phans and the aged poor whom she 
is leading to the feet of Christ, and 
who shall be her ioy in Heaven as 
she reigns with Christ forever. 

The response to my appeal in the 
June issue of THE Lamp last year 
was very encouraging. At that time 
I asked for funds to build a little 
church and for clothes for my desti- 
tute people. During the winter 
months we covered the naked body 
of Christ many times. Poor chil- 
dren who were unable to attend 
school because of the lack of shoes 
or clothing were fitted out and sent 
to school. Often we have heard it 
said by our people, “If it were not 
for the Catholic priest we would 























Father David and his “ 


The offer- 
ings sent by Lamp Readers were 


have nothing to wear.” 


used for the erection of a combina- 
This build- 
ing has many uses. It is a dwelling, 
a place for instruction, and the 
largest room is used as a chapel. 
On Sunday there are two Masses. 
The congregation is so large that 
there is not enough room for every- 
one. The children sit on the stair- 
They come in patched over- 
alls and some with feet bare. They 
know they are very welcome for 


tion chapel and rectory. 


case. 


often I have told them the lovely 
gospel story of that day when the 
children in the great crowd follow- 
ing Christ tried to get closer to Him 
and how the adults in the crowd 
tried to chase away the children but 
the gentle Christ rebuked, saying: 
“Suffer the little children to come 
to me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
The children are a great source of 
consolation to me. They are very 
bright in catechism. I call them 
“The Atonement Quiz Kids.’’ Some 


Sundays at Mass we have a quiz 


program in catechism in the place 
of a sermon. 
asked all 


answer. 


When a question is 

lands are up eager to 
They may not know how 
far away the sun is, but they do 
know why the sun did not shine at 
three o’clock on that first Good Fri- 
day. Bringing a knowledge of Christ 
to these children has been made 
possible by the support given to me 
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dtonement Quiz Kids” 
by Lamp Readers. Again I appeal 
for your help. There are now seven- 
teen Catholics. We need a church 
badly where Our Divine Lord will 
be enthroned in His Sacrament of 
Love so that our poor Negroes may 
go to Him as the Divine Consoler. 
Any small donation will be greatly 
blessed by God. 
of the 


If you have more 
goods than the 
average, why not give a part of the 
church’s equipment, a pew, a win- 
dow or an altar. The names of our 
benefactors rest upon our humble 
altar close to God where each day 
at Mass we ask Him to shower upon 
them all the graces and blessings 
they themselves desire. 


world’s 


Our adult Catholics have formed 
an organization known as “The 
Blessed Martin Helpers of the 
Poor.” It is an organization similar 
to the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
which has been doing such wonder- 
ful work for generations in every 
land. Although but recently 
founded, The Helpers have been 
very active in corporal works of 
mercy. Vastly more can be done 
and needs to be done, for down here 
among my poor Negroes there is an 
unlimited field to practice “that 
charity which is kind” and is best 
exemplified through individual help. 
Clothing for men, women and chil- 
dren, is most welcome. Please, 
dear reader, let me commend most 
earnestly to your compassion the 
needs of my mission. 
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THE GREAT NEED 
IN THE MISSION 
FIELD 


Mass Stipends are as welcome to 
Missionary Bishops and Priests as 
cold water is to a wounded soldier 
on the battlefield. In some in- 
stances they have meant the dif- 
ference between Missionary exis- 


tence and near starvation. 


If each of the heroic Missionary 
Priests could but receive a daily 
Mass Stipend he could easily sup- 
port himself and even have some- 
thing left over to aid in the relief 
of the poor and needy who are 
ever present at his door looking to 
Send to the 
Be - Lost, 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y., your 
Mass_ Intentions. They will be 


him for succor. 


Union - That - Nothing - 


listributed to the most needy 


Missionaries. 











REMEMBER GRAYMOOR IN 
YOUR WILL 


Legacies left the Friars and Sis- 
ters of the Atonement at Gray- 
moor during the depression period 


have proven a great boon indeed. 


Those desiring to will something 
to the Friars should use this form: 


“IT will and bequeath to the 
Friars of the Atonement, of Gray- 
moor, Garrison, N. Y., the sum of 
5 ” 


The legal title for the Sisters is: 


Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 


ment, also of Graymoor. 


A legacy may also be left to 
our Missionary Association, the 
Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., 
of Graymoor, N. Y., and the will 


should state the sum bequeathed. 











Soldiers Fh 


ATROLMAN Matthew Mul- 
laly of the Eastern District, 
striding toward his callbox, 
whistling slowly, unpuckered his 
lips and slowed up. 

“Want to see me, young fellow ?” 

The other clutched his coat col- 
lar tightly about his throat. 

“You're ‘Uncle Matt,’ one of the 
best cops on the force?” 

The patrolman surveyed the 
other, running practiced eyes over 
the ill-fitting grey jacket, down over 
the olive-drab breeches, the spiral 
leggings, the army tan. 

“I’m Uncle Matt,” he said. 

“I've heard of you a million 
times, I guess, the last couple 
weeks. It’s this way, Mister. I’m 
a deserter.” 

Patrolman Mullaly 
fellow over searchingly. 

“It’s a trip to John Hopkins Hos- 
pital, you need. The flu hasn't left 
you yet.” 

“You don't believe me, you don’t! 
The flu was part of it, sure; but, 
listen!” 

“Can't stop for you. 
is ten-twelve.” 

“Okay.” The other fell into 
step. “I deserted a couple of weeks 
ago, from Camp Meade, on a five- 
day pass. I came to Baltimore and 
took the night boat for Norfolk. 
But I dropped over the side of the 
steamer when we were off Fort 
McHenry and struck out for shore. 
But I couldn’t make it. Was that 
water cold! I woke up on the deck 
of an old oyster pungy laid out in 
the stream. A one-legged fellow 
running around the harbor in his 
skiff with an outboard motor, he’d 
fished me out, half dead.” 

Patrolman Mullaly lessened his 
stride. 


looked the 


My call-off 


By H. L. WALSH 


That would be 
Sammy Wacker, on Fleet Street.” 


“He 


“One-legged ? 


saved me from drowning, 
Mister. Now he’s flat with the flu 
himself. First, he saves me from 
drowning; next him and his wife 
bring me through the flu. About 
kicked the bucket, I did. I’ve gotta 
help them and somebody’s gotta 
help me help them.” 

The big patrolman’s head craned 
sidewise to eye Private Denham. 
“That’s army talk, fellow, ‘got to’. 
Who's ‘got to’?” 

The soldier clutched the patrol- 
man’s sleeve. ‘‘Get mad, I don't 
care! I am a deserter, I tell you! 
I’m worth fifty bucks to somebody. 
To you. See! But you've gotta 
split with Sammy Wacker. You 
turn me in, collect the fifty which 
the Government pays for deserters, 
then you give Sammy his half.” 

Patrolman Mullaly’s lips pursed. 
“You're still nuts. You've got lots 
of that fever still.” 

“No, I’m not off my nut!” the 
soldier cried in vexation. 

“What's the game, fellow? Why 
don’t you have Sammy Wacker turn 
you in himself—and collect the 
whole fifty?” 

“I was coming to that.” 

“Thought I’d flush out the rat.” 
Patrolman Mullaly waggled a big 
hand. “Go ‘long, before I run you 
in. Where'd you get that half uni- 
form, anyway? Got it in a hurry 
and missed the tunic. Let the 
Legion fellows get hold of you, 
they'll massacre you.” 

“American Legion? Me! Wear- 
ing my own goods! I guess not. 
This coat is Sammy Wacker’s, he 
loaned it to me. I sloughed my 
tunic when I was swimming, that 
night. That’s why I'm broke. It 


The soldier's 
“You don’t under- 


had all my money.” 
mouth trembled. 
stand.” 

“Now, ain't that a scream! Why 
should I? Me that’s had only 
seventeen years trafficking with 
bums and panhandlers. Beat it, be- 
fore I change my mind.” 

“But, Mister, this’ll be only an 
advance.” 

“Ain’t that rich? Advance!” 

“Listen, Mister, I am a deserter, 
whether you believe me or not. It’s 
fifty dollars to whoever turns me in. 
It’s for Sammy Wacker. They 
saved my life. After what they've 
done for me, what’s six months or 
a dishonorable discharge!” 

The soldier’s tense speech and 
manner halted Patrolman Mullaly 
abruptly. He paused under the big 
beer-glass-shaped neon sign above 
Moran’s saloon. His jaws worked 
hard on his chewing-gum. 

“Here, let’s get a look at you.” 
He scrutinized the other for a full 
half-dozen seconds. 

“Please, Mister, listen,” pleaded 
the soldier. “Sammy Wacker has 
to have eighteen dollars quick. His 
outboard motor’s tied up in some 
sort of a loan, like in hock. If he 
doesn’t have that eighteen by 
tomorrow morning he loses all his 
interest in it. The boat's his only 
livelihood, with his one leg.” 

Patrolman Mullaly’s long Done- 
gal lower lip curved upward and 
covered his short upper lip medita- 
tively. “Almost like Bergen losing 
Charlie McCarthy,” he mused. His 
gaze bent hard on the other. ‘““‘Why 
don’t you have Sammy Wacker turn 
you in, you're so hot on me doing 
it? You haven’t answered that one 
yet.” 

“Him! 


He liked to bite my head 
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Patrolman Mullaly waggled a big hand. 


off when I put it up to him and his 
wife. That’s why I’ve come to you. 
‘Uncle Matt’ is the only man I know 
of ‘round here. It’s ‘Uncle Matt 
this’ and ‘Uncle Matt that’.” 

Mullaly’s jaws worked fast on his 
gum. “So Sammy Wacker wouldn’t 
turn you in as a deserter, for fifty 
dollars?” he said. 

“Like I’d insulted them,” said 
Denham. “I guess I had, too.” 

The patrolman pivoted about. 
“You win,” he said, “I’ll get that 
eighteen, from Paddy Moran. Don’t 
budge.” 

The soldier’s eyes widened. “You 
will? Bingo!” 

“Watch for the radio car with the 
sergeant,” said Mullaly, “can’t risk 
being spotted coming from a beer 
joint. Who’d ever believe it!” 

The only break to Private Den- 
ham’s vigil were some long-drawn 
hoarse whistles from the Bay 
steamers passing each other out in 
the harbor and the distant strokes 
of Big Sam atop the City Hall up- 
town. Ten o'clock! 

In a few minutes Patrolman Mul- 
laly was back, from the side en- 
trance to the saloon, stepping 





briskly, ruffling a handful! of bills. 


“They don’t come any better than 
Paddy Moran,” he said, 
sively. “Doesn’t touch a drop him- 
self and he’s straight as they make 
on 

“Gee!” 


ham, “you've got the money! 


expan- 


Den- 


ejaculated Private 

“All ones, except one fiver. Run 
it down to Sammy Wacker’s, and 
come right back. I'll be waiting at 
Box 219, that’s on the second cor- 
ner. I’ve got to make my final 
call-in by ten-twelve. And don’t 
lose any time.” is voice dropped 
to the meditative as the soldier 
hurried off.” “... it was Thursday 
night two weeks ago, he says, when 
he sneaked off the steamer. .. . he 
left Camp Meade the same morning 
he got his pass? ...” 


* * * * 


Half an hour later soldier and 
cop were speeding through Balti- 
more in Mullaly’s car, headed for 
Camp Meade. They halted as they 
reached the Washington highway. 

“Get out,” said Mullaly, “and 
take the wheel. You know this road 
better than me, I guess.” 





"Go ’long before I run you in... 


“Like my shaving brush knows 
my chin,” said Denham. 

Presently before the wide en- 
trance to Camp Meade Patrolman 
Mullaly was waving a big impatient 
hand at an adamant sentry. 

“Sure, I get you, Mister. But 
you're only a cop back in Baltimore. 
But this is government land and 
military at that.” 

Mullaly glowered. “But I have 
to get in with this man.” 

“Can’t help that. Don’t 
know it’s past eleven o'clock?” 

“Past eleven, I guess I do!” mut- 
tered Mullaly. 

“No one would guess it, the way 
you try to come busting in here. 
Put it on the ice till morning.” 

“Holy Moses! Tomorrow morn- 
ing!” 

Patrolman Mullaly swung around 
decisively to Private Denham and 
spoke slowly, tensely. 

“Get inside, Son!” he wheezed. 

The sentry’s rifle rattled. ‘Let 
him try it!” 

“He can’t touch him outside the 
fence line,” said Mullaly to himself, 
pondering, “‘but inside—that’s some- 
thing else again.” His voice 


you 
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iropped, “Hop to it, Son, hop to it!” 
Private Denham looked 
ly at the sentry’s rifle. 


dubi- 


‘Go ahead!” gritted the patro!- 
“T’'ll tell you why later.” 

Private Denham skipped forward 
promptly and the sentry’s rifle 
licked about. 

‘You asked for it,” he snarled, 
amming the rifle barrel 
Private Denham’s armpits. 
tepped inside. Now you 
Corporal of the Guard!” 

Patrolman Mullaly’s impatience 
had left him and he was chuckling 
audibly when the corporal of the 
guard came slogging through the 
jarkness. And about the same mo- 
ment an automobile, upbound from 
Washington, turned in the 
highway, and drew up. 


under 
“You 


stay. 


from 


A muttered exclamation escaped 
from the sentry. ‘Now you're in 
for it proper,” he said from the cor- 
ner of his mouth to Private Den- 
ham. “It’s Major Laramie.”’ 

Private Denham startled. “Gosh! 
my battalion commander!” 

The army officer leaned out of 
his car. ‘‘What’s the racket, Corpo- 
11?" he demanded sternly, in a 
voice that could outrival drill ser- 
geants’. “I could hear the sentry 
calling a hundred yards down the 
road.” 

“Sorry, Sir,” replied the corporal 
saluting, “I’ve just come up my- 
self.” 

Three long strides and one of Pa- 
trolman Mullaly’s Number Twelves 
was on the running board of the 
army car. 

“A word with you, sir,” he said 
quickly. His long parallel rows of 
buttons scintillated in the 
dash light and supplemented his 
uave persuasive speech. 

“Certainly, Officer,” said the 
Major, instinctively, for brass but- 
tons spell rank the world over. 

“Thanks, lots,” said Mullaly. 
And as he talked, the Corporal of 
the Guard, the sentry and Private 
Denham, between them, looked on 
stupefied: an outsider interfering 
with the strict Laramie! 

Mullaly’s speech was low, but it 
was earnest and eloquent and as he 


Orass 


talked Major Laramie’s glance 
wandered between the speaker and 
Private Denham. 

“So, sir,” concluded Mullaly, 
‘that’s the size of it.” He poked a 
thick finger at the dashboard clock. 
“Eleven-thirty-eight, Major. That’s 
why, sir. And I hopes you'll excuse 
me. Just under 


the wire. He’s no 


deserter, sir!” 
Major Laramie’s 
immediate. 
“Of 
That 


been 


response was 


course, he is no deserter. 
rating comes only after he’s 
absent ten days. The time 





SAINT ANTHONY’S 
PERPETUAL 
NOVENA 





Since his death, St. Anthony’s 
fame as a helper in necessities and 
as a continuous worker of miracles, 
His 


the mil- 


has grown from day to day. 
clients are numbered by 


lions and their number increases 


apace. 


Here at Graymoor we receive 
hundreds of petitions to be prayed 
for in the Perpetual Novena at St. 
Anthony's Shrine, and it is notable 
from the letters of thanksgiving 
which come to us that a great num- 


There 


is no better way to show apprecia- 


ber of favors are granted. 


tion for favors received than by 
contributing to our St. Anthony 
Bread Fund here at Graymoor. 


Send your petitions to: Saint 
Anthony’s National Shrine, Gray- 


moor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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doesn’t begin to run until his pass 
leave expires. I remember him. 
He’s a Company K man. My bat- 
talion. Certainly, he’s no deserter.” 
The Major waved an imperious 
hand. ‘Release Private Denham, 
Corporal.” 

Private Denham darted over to 
the side of Major Laramie’s car. 

“You mean he doesn’t get the 
fifty dollars, sir!” he gasped breath- 
less. He turned crestfallen to Pa- 
trolman Mullaly. “Say, I’m sorry, 
Uncle Matt. But I'll make it up to 
you, I will.” 

Then Private Denham checked 
himself, for Patrolman Mullaly was 
grinning and his eyes were dancing. 

“Never you mind, Son,” he said. 
“That’s what I hoped, soon as I 
tumbled to your whole story. Mind 
my a-hurrying you along tonight? 
I'd a hunch on the regulations my- 
self. And making you drive? You 
came back yourself. Nobody gets 
any fifty dollars, and it won’t be 
taken from your pay. Sure, you'll 
make it good. I did some think- 
ing while you went to Sammy 
Wacker’s. Today’s Thursday night. 
It was Thursday week before last 
when you left camp. Fifteen days 
almost, but not quite. I figured on 
that. That’s why I prodded you to 
step on it coming down.” 

“Oh,” said Private Denham. 

Mullaly gripped Private 
ham’s shoulder. “Think I 
get a left-handed mark 
against your record! The decent 
lad that you are! Laying himself 
out for Sammy Wacker!’ Mullaly 
turned to Major Laramie. ‘After 
what I told you, Sir, don’t you think 
they're a fine pair of soldiers—our 
Sammy Wacker back in Baltimore 
and your Private Denham here?” 

The army officer looked across 
his steering wheel at the four men 
before him—Patrolman Mullaly, 
Private Denham, the sentry and the 
Corporal of the Guard, standing 
under the strong glare of the lights 
illuminating the entrance to Camp 
Meade. 

“Not a pair, Officer Mullaly,” 
said Major Laramie, “not two 
soldiers—three soldiers, I’d say.” 


Den- 
could 


see you 











The 


HAT wonder that the great 
\X/ loving-kindness of His 
Sacred Heart broods with 
special tenderness over the month 
of June! Eager young graduates 
standing, starry-eyed and radiant 
on threshold of life—young 
June brides, giving themselves with 
trustful confidence, secure in the 
wondrous strength of His Sacra- 
ments, giving themselves to con- 
tinue His work in the world—and 
in the conventual 
chapels, other brides giving them- 
selves in the first flush of youth, to 
be His, and His alone, binding 
themselves by vow to follow Him 
unto death! How He loves them 
all! What wonder His loving 
Sacred Heart chose this as His own 
especial month! Month of roses— 
month of graduates—month of 
brides—aye, and in many mission- 
ary communities, it is something 
still more—it is for them the Month 
of Departures. For in the month 
of June, many an ocean liner be- 
comes in reality a transport ship for 
God’s_ volunteers. No convoys 
escort them, for they need them not. 
“Know you not that their Heavenly 
Father 
more han 
angels ?” 


the 


seclusion of 


them 
twenty legions of 
Not a hair of their heads 
shall be harmed save by His loving 
permission, 


can send presently 


things 
And so 
joyously and fear- 
lessly, ready to do battle with that 
all the 
most dangerous, the most subtle— 


by which all 
work together unto yood. 
they embark, 


adversary, of adversaries 
For 
his sway over human hearts, based 
as it is on fear, is destroyed by so 
slight a thing as a smile, a kind 
word, a tear of sympathy, provided 
the smile, the word, the tear spring 
from Christian charity. Yes, that 


yet withal the most cowardly. 


eart of Jesus La S 


By SISTER M. INNOCENTIA, S.A. 


one only weapon, love, sets at 
naught all his kingdom of hate and 
fear. 

And so in this month of love and 
lovers, the missionaries, them- 
selves love-smitten with the love of 
God, go forth to pagan lands, their 
heart o’erflowing with charity to- 
wards all, but especially towards 

shrist’s little ones, surely present 
to His mind when He spoke of ‘‘the 
least of these.” Why, but a few 
days a-gone, strong men wept when 
their supply ship touched the coasts 
of unoccupied France, and they saw 
the grasping, claw-like fingers, the 
hunger-crazed eyes of the children 
in that famine-ridden territory. And 
can the hearts of God’s mission- 
aries, grown tender in daily col- 
loquies with Christ’s own Heart, 
refrain from tears when they see in 
pagan lands such gnawing want— 
aye, and when with the eyes of the 
spirit they see the consuming soul- 
hunger of little pagans deprived of 


even the knowledge of their God? 

Oh, June is indeed a magic 
month—month of roses, month of 
brides, month of graduates—month 
of Jesus’ loving Heart! And surely 
for us it is the month of all months 
when we should pour out our very 
hearts — yes, and empty out our 
purses, too—in sympathy and love 
for the poor little hunger-ridden 
soul-starved waifs of pagan lands! 
Thus we, together with the mission- 
aries, will earn that wonderful 
reward He promised—that we shall 
shine as stars for all eternity! And 
do you know, that shining will 
begin even here on earth; for the 
minute we make a little sacrifice 
for the ransom of a pagan baby, 
we feel way down within us such 
a warm, comforting glow! And 
that, you know, is the beginning of 
the ‘shining’ which will be per- 
fected in Heaven. And if you don’t 
believe it . . . well, just try it, and 
see! 

* * ~” * 

We are very happy to note the 
growing interest which is being 
manifested in the work of our 
Union - That - Nothing - Be - Lost 
branch of the Holy Childhood. 
This is evidenced in the increasing 
number of those who contribute not 
only for the ransom of the little 
pagan waifs, but also for the sup- 
port of those already rescued and 
now safely guarded in the orphan- 
ages and hospitals conducted by 
those Angels of Mercy—the dear 
Sisters of the Religious Orders. 

They gladly responded to the 
call from the Heart of Jesus to 
devote themselves to this holy and 
charitable endeavor, all of them 
renouncing worldly pleasures and 
the comforts and refinements of 
well-ordered homes, to seek out 
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and minister to with tender care, 
he helpless little ones neglected or 
abandoned in the fields and byways 
of pagan lands. How small and 
insignificant indeed are the sacri- 
fices which we in this blessed land 
of America are asked to make in 
comparison to that already made by 
the Sisters in the Mission Fields 
among the pagans! Truly, they are 
the chosen of God, and our respect 
and admiration for them and their 
labors calls for our utmost support 
even unto the point of a generous 
sacrifice of some of our worldly 
pleasures which, in most instances, 
would not. be greatly missed. Do, 
please, take this thought to heart 
and resolve to make some little 
sacrifice for the benefit of the Holy 
Childhood cause. 

The names of contributors to the 
Ransom and Support Fund for 
Pagan Babies since last report is 
given below. God will bless them 
for their charity. 

A. MacCarry, N. Y., $5: M. Me- 
Donald, Mass., $5; R. Di Micco, N. J., 
$10; M. Hayes, N. J., $5; C. O'Sullivan, 
Conn., $5; W. Grett, N. J., $5; Mrs. B 
N. Y., $5; Mrs. D. Jones, IIl., 

E. Gillen, Mass., $5: M. Schoef, 
1, $5: M. Watson, N. Y., $5; S 
hnor, Mich., $5; M. Fitzgerald, R. I., 
; A. Napoli, N. Y., $5; Mrs. J 
Cal., $5: M. Coughlan, N 
L. Sylvester, N. Y., $5; M. Todd, 
Va. $5; Mrs. A. Stoddard, N. Y., 25c; 
D. O'Connor, N Y., $5; I. Miner, Mass., 
$5; A. Billasch, Ill, $5; M. Fehily, 
N. ¥., $5; Anon., $5; B. Zukas, IIL, $5; 
Mrs. A. Deorharner, Colo. $5; M 
Nusong, Cal., $5; J. Sullivan, Fla., $10; 
Mrs. W. George, O., $10; E. and M 
McGinnis, Mass., $5; Mr. and Mrs. B 
Meiling, IIL, $5; Mrs. W. Byrnes, N. J., 
$5: J. Florentine, Conn., $5; B. Hurley, 
N. Y., $5; F. Eagon, N. Y., $5; F 
Brodewski, N. J., $5; J. Kelliher, Mass., 
$5; T. Peterson, L. I., $5; Anon., $5; 
Misses Winne, N. Y., $5; K. MacLeon, 
Mass., $5; J. C., $50; Mrs 
D. Donahue, Mass., $5; Mrs. M. Kline, 
Pa. $5; Mrs. H. Kennedy, Pa., $5; Mrs. 
|. Alteron, Wash., $5; J. Griffin, Pa., 
$5; L. Dillon, I, $5; Sr. R. Marie, 
N. Y.. $5; F. Corcoran, N. S., $5; M. 
N. Y., $10; Mrs. A. Royce, 
P. King, Ill., $5; M. Ward, Me., 
$5; F. Sinenick, Wis., $5; R. Kechne, 
N. J.. $5; M. Hunon, N. Y., $5; M. 
Keller, N. Y., $5; M. Carron, N. Y., $5. 


Bowen, 


” 


tn 


Dun- 
J. $5; 


Se ee. 


- 
a 


Scanlon, D 


’ 
Schmidt, 


O., $5; 


What They Say— 


Below we quote a few letters from our Mail Bag, each of which is 
followed with a brief comment by Sr. Innocentia, S.A. These letters 
testify to the glowing spirit of charity which animates the hearts of our 
people in giving their support to the work of the Union-That-N othing-Be- 
Lost branch of the Holy Childhood Association: 


M. C., New Jersey: “Enclosed is 
a money order for five dollars for 
the ransom of one dying Chinese 
baby. Please name the baby for a 
relative of mine who has given up 
the practice of his religious duties 
so that the baby soon in heaven 
enjoying the beatific vision, will 
pray for him and beg God to grant 
him the grace of perfect repen- 
tance.” 

May the Sacred Heart of Our 
dear Lord, through the prayers of 
this little ransomed soul, hear and 
answer your petition! 

Mrs. C. S. J., Washington: “Some 
time past I sent you ten dollars for 
two babies. I know you replied, 
but I was so very sick that you 
probably thought that you would 
never hear from me again. Thank 
God, I am now up and around. I 
want to ransom ten more Chinese 
babies, five boys and five girls soon 
to go to Heaven. Or perhaps it 
would be nice if some grew up and 
became nuns and priests.” 

Thank God, you ARE up and 
around! Very much up and very 
much around, since by your sacri- 





PLEASE REMEMBER— 

The Holy Childhood Association 
(of which the Union-That-Noth- 
ing-Be-Lost has a Branch) is a 
world-wide Society of Catholic 
Children, whose object is the ran- 
som, education and support of 
pagan children everywhere. 

Dues for each member are 
twelve cents a year. Infants and 
children of. all ages are eligible, 
both living and dead. Benefits of 
Membership are many Masses, 
prayers and indulgences. 

Send offerings and applications 
for membership to the Union- 
That-Nothing-Be-Lost, Graymoor, 
Garrison, New York. 











fice you are making yourself felt 
way over in China! God bless you! 

Mrs. I. M., Lynn, Mass.: “In 
honor of our first wedding anniver- 
sary we would like to buy or ran- 
som a baby in honor of our little 
daughter Catherine Dolores.” 

May the prayers of your ran- 
somed little one make of your home 
another Nazareth, and may 
wedding anniversaries in all the 
years to come bring you graces 
even more abundant than are yours 
today. 

Mrs. A. P., Queens Village, L. L: 
“I am enclosing five dollars to ran- 
som a Chinese baby girl to be 
named Mary Regina after our 
Blessed Mother. Will you please 
ransom one not expected to live, so 
that she may be in Heaven with 
our Blessed Mother during her 
Month of May.” 

No wonder Brother Sun is smil- 
ing, and the earth is glad, since 
such a beautiful gift has been given 
to Mary, Queen of the May! 

M. K., Louisville, Ky.: ‘“Enclosed 
you will find money order for 
twenty-five dollars to ransom five 
little babies, to be called Mary, 
Joseph, Margaret, Genevieve and 
Teresa. Please pray for my inten- 
tions.” 

With these little quintuplets 
pleading for you, God will surely 
grant you blessings a hundred fold. 

T. B., Wilmington, Del.: “Please 
find enclosed five dollars for the 
ransom of a pagan baby to be 
named Thomas. This is a gift to 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help for 
a very special favor received, 
thanks to Our Blessed Mother.” 

What a beautiful way to 
“Thank you” to Our 
Mother. 


your 


say 
Blessed 














The 


HE city sure is a bad place 
to be poor!” Joe Wright 
hunched his shoulders 

against the wind as he plodded on- 


ward. By walking, he saved seven 
cents, an item of importance to a 
man out of work. “I wouldn’t feel 
so hungry if I didn’t see so much 
food!” 

Lighted shops crowded each 
other along the route; there were 
bakeries with crusty bread and 
iced cakes, butcher shops with lus- 
cious steaks displayed in the win- 
dows, grocery stores showing 
tempting arrays of green vege- 
tables and ripe fruits. Joe tried to 
beguile the tedium of his journey 
by making a choice of foods. If 
he had two dollars now, what a 
full bag of groceries he would sur- 
prise Rose and the two kids with! 

As it was, they had just enough 
money to pay the rent to the end 
of the week, and then what? Joe 
had managed to stay off going on 
relief; Rose had such faith in him 
that he kept looking for work. But 
he couldn’t put it off much longer. 

Joe's depressed mood lasted until 
he reached his own door, a two- 
room apartment at the back of a 
shabby building. As the children 
ran to cling to him he felt better. 
They were worth going through 
anything for—even humbling his 
pride and going on relief. 

He said as much to Rose when, 
having put Tessie and Tommy to 
bed, the father and mother sat over 
their coffee at the kitchen table. 

“Yes, they’re worth any sacri- 
fice,” sighed Rose; ‘‘and I suppose 
pride is wrong when you carry it 
too far—even when it’s my pride 
in you; you're smart and strong and 
willing—didn’t you get even a hint 
of a job, Joe?” 


ther [Vian’s i ack 


By FRANCES Y. YOUNG 


Not even a whisper. And the 
money that Uncle Tom gave us 
can’t last forever. I’ve got to do 
something! I shouldn’t have waited 
this long—I’d take anything—any- 
thing!” 

Joe’s Uncle Tom had given them 
one hundred dollars for a wedding 
present and washed his hands of 
them. He had brought Joe up and 
sent him to school and then given 
him a job in his general store in 
Drayton, a small country town. He 
had done same for Bruce, 
another nephew, whose step-father 
had disliked the boy. But Bruce 
had left Drayton as soon as he 
finished school and gotten work in 
Colmanville, the neighboring coun- 
ty-seat. Joe continued to work in 
his uncle’s store until he married 
Rose, thereby incurring his uncle’s 
strong disapproval. Rose’s father 
was shiftless and the family poor, 
and, although Rose was a fine girl 
and a good Catholic, Joe’s uncle de- 


the 


clared that he would have nothing 
to do with the boy if he married 


her. Joe made his choice. He left 
the store and got a job in the lumber 
yards and he and Rose were 
married. With the check for one 
hundred dollars came the note say- 
ing that Uncle Tom never wanted to 
see Joe again. 


The lumber mill shut down, but 
Joe found a job in another town so 
they moved there. But that job did 
not last either; he had three tempo- 
rary ones after that and then the 
final one which had lured them to 
Chicago and had lasted only three 
months. 


Hardship, however, had _ not 
dimmed the love between husband 
and wife; the Sacrament of Mar- 
riage had deepened their affection 


and strengthened their souls for the 
conflict. Joe said as much: 

“Rose, the minute I see you, I 
cheer up. You're as sweet and 
pretty as the day I married you. 
And how you can feed us so well 
out of the bit of money I give you, 
I don’t know. Well, I'll make it 1 
to you some day—I hope. If I 
only had a chance!” 

“T had a letter from Grace today,” 
Rose went to the stove to pour more 
coffee, keeping her back to Joe 
while continued “Not much 
news—everybody well—and so on.” 

“And Bruce is doing very O. K. 
as usual?” Joe could not help 
speaking bitterly, for Bruce had 
prospered. He had married Rose’s 
cousin, Grace, and Grace never let 
Rose forget Bruce’s success. Grace 
was that kind of person. 

Grace and Bruce had a charming 
house in Colmanville and she be- 
longed to all the clubs, was on in- 
numerable committees and played 
bridge daily. Although they had 
been married five years they had no 
children. Bruce was not a Catho- 
lic and Grace found life easier with 
him as gradually she dropped away 
from the Church. 

Rose answered 
about Bruce, still 
averted: 

“Bruce is made General Manager 
of the trucking company and his 
salary is almost doubled. Grace's 
letter is silly—all about the new 
clothes she is buying.” 

“And you’re wearing a four-year 
old coat that cost $15 when it was 
new,” Joe’s voice was quiet, even 
expressionless, as he continued: 
“Well, Bruce has all the luck. He 
was sort of a dumb kid and he 
didn’t do so very well either, when 
we were both working for Uncle 


she 


Joe’s question 
with her face 





But he was always crazy to 

» a lot of money. He's at the 

top of the ladder while I’m being 
ked away from the lowest rung. 

» has all the luck. Bruce has!” 

Maybe if you had a wife like 
Grace,” Rose fought to keep back 
1er tears, ‘““you’d have gotten ahead 
too! Grace has push and ambition; 

worked for four years after 
they were married, although Bruce 
was getting a good salary, and that 
way they got a good start. I’ve just 
en a drag— you shouldn’t ever 

e married a girl like me—” 

Joe rushed to console her. His 
‘st argument was to show her their 
leeping Tessie and Tommy. Were 
tthey better than Bruce’s money ? 
race was really the poor one, after 


But after Rose had gone to sleep, 
walked the floor thinking. 
remembered that when Tessie 
born a year after their mar- 

ge, Bruce had congratulated Joe 
with pity: 
A kid 


ough luck. 


already, Joe? That's 
How can you do it on 
Don’t let Uncle Tom 
sar about it—he’s down on you as 
is! Grace and I are sensible; 
ve’re having no kids until we can 
» them the best of everything.” 
We've given ours life,” 
Joe crisply, “‘and you can’t give 
*m better than that. And we're 
tting along; we’re still able to 
y our way!” 
had been, then. But not 
long after he lost his job—and then 
the next one; just before he lost 
; third, Tommy came, then things 
1 gone from bad to worse. 
Joe walked back and forth brood- 
He had to walk although he 
is tired to death from his long 
mp that evening. 
Grace's letter was folded and 
lipped under the bread-box; evi- 
ntly Rose had been reading it just 
tore he came in. They always 
nared each other’s letters so he 
{no idea that Rose had meant to 
ep it from him. He opened it 
soon he knew the reason for 
Rose's tears. Bruce had the gar- 
age concession of Colmanville for 


yOur Salary sr 


retorted 


Thew 
mney 


UT 





“So it’s my 


job 


Joe 
garbage, 


his trucks. If 
handling 
one 

for. Bruce 
an offer! 
he would 
should he 
Garbage, 


when 


wanted a job 
he’d give him 
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... his cousin... what 
But he had declared that 
take anything. Why 
flinch at this offer? 


maybe, wasn’t so bad 


you got used to it, and it was 
\ 
h 


honest work. But Joe had to 
struggle for a long time with his 
pride, finally reasoning himself into 
1 better state of mind. A job was 
He'd take it! He’d work 
like a demon and be the best gar- 
bage-shoveller in the state! Tammy 
and Tessie were worth it and Rose 
would come to see it his way. They 
had both been praying so hard and 
maybe this was the answer to their 
prayers; it was a queer one, all- 
right, but as old Father Murphy 
used to say: “God’s ways are His 
we can do is to accept 


a job. 
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own; 
His will and do the best we can, 
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my son, Bruce?” 


then He won't fail us at the latter 
end and that’s what counts.” 

So Joe and Rose and the children 
went to Colmanville. Bruce ad- 
vanced a month’s salary so they 
could rent a little house and buy 
groceries. One evening as Joe re- 
turned from work, he found Grace, 
befurred and perfumed, sitting in 
their little parlor with Rose. 

“We've been waiting for 
Joe,” explained Grace. “I’ve 
a proposition to Rose. Bruce and I 
want to adopt your Tommy. We'll 
give him the best of everything; 
he'll be brought like a little 
prince. We were going to adopt 
one anyway, but being relatives, 
this would be so much better!” 

Grace’s tone as cold as if 
she were making a business propo- 
sition. Joe turning, into the 
bed room, caught Tommy up from 
his crib and held him out blinking 
in the light in his strong hands. 
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“Look at him, he’s a beautiful 
boy and no wonder you want him! 
But he’s Rose’s child and mine, our 
son. We wouldn't give him up— 
not for all the money in the world!” 

“But it’s for the child’s sake!” 
protested Grace. “We can give him 
everything and you can give him 
nothing! You're standing in the 
child’s light! He’ll blame you for 
it as long as he lives! ... Here 
comes Bruce,” she explained a 
peremptory ring at the bell. Grace 
had to explain then to her husband 
that her errand had been fruitless. 
Joe and Rose were being stubborn 
and selfish —and not thinking of 
what was best for the child! 

“Well, we can get one at the 
Asylum, but naturally we would 
prefer one of our own blood. And 
now that we have decided, we don’t 
want to wait. Of course, Joe, it 
means that you'll have to find your- 
self another job. But if you'll let 
us have Tommy, I'll give you two 
hundred dollars—as soon as the 
adoption papers are signed. My 
lawyer will rush them through. But 
you'll get no other job in Colman- 
ville if you refuse, I'll see to that!” 

“So it’s my job or my son, Bruce; 
what a decision to ask a man to 
make! What a heel you are! So 
there goes my job. I’m not selling 
my own flesh and blood!” 

Bruce’s threat bore fruit. Try as 
he would, Joe could not find another 
job and Bruce would give him no 
recommendation. On Saturday, Joe 
went to the office of the teaming 
company for his check and found 
his dismissal notice with it, effec- 
tive at once. As he stood folding 
the check into his shabby wallet, 
he overheard Bruce’s secretary say 
to a man who had just come in: 

“Oh, Mr. Wright! Mr. Caren 
has just gone out to the Asylum to 
get the baby! He won't be long; 
he told me to ask you to wait if you 
will!” 

“Uncle Tom!” Joe advanced to- 
ward the old man and held out his 
hand. 

“The bad penny, eh?” The elder 
Mr. Wright ignored the outstretched 
sign of peace: “T thought you were 


in Chicago! Bruce told me that 
you and Rose spent all your money 
in a high old time and were living 
like paupers. Well, I warned you!” 

“We didn’t have a high old time 
but we've been happy and we feel 
that we did what was right. But 
I’ve been sorry that we couldn't 
make it up with you. I'll never 
forget what you did for me; you 
couldn’t have been better to me 
than if I were your own son. Can't 
we be friends, Uncle Tom? We're 
going away and we won't bother 
you; but I’d like you to know that 
I always will feel grateful to you, 
that’s why we named Tommy for 
you.” 


The old man had aged a great 
deal; the hand that he gave to Joe, 
shook as it returned his warm clasp: 


“Well, it’s been on my conscience 
although I felt I had good reasons 
for being hurt. But I forgive you. 
Well, I'll be getting along; going 
over to my lawyer’s. Tell Rose I 
forgive her, too. I’m getting old 
and I don’t want to carry any 
grudges. So good-bye, Joe. No, 
don’t come with me. I forgive you 
but you just keep on your own way 
like you been doing. Good-bye.” 

The old man went down the stairs 
and Joe waited until he had reached 
the foot before he followed. Uncle 
Tom was hesitating before going 
further. He called Joe to him: 

“You said you named some 
Tommy after me?” 

“Yes, our son—Rose’s and mine 
—Thomas Joseph Wright, Junior.” 

The old man’s astonishment was 
pitiful but mixed with it was anger 
at Bruce. Bruce had let him think 
that Joe and Rose had no children. 
The reason soon became clear. For 
several years the old man had been 
hesitating about making his will and 
finally had decided that he would 
leave it to Joe’s children—if he had 
any. Bruce and Grace had said 
that Joe was childless but that if 
Uncle Tom would be willing, they 
would adopt a boy and call it after 
him. So the will had been made 
out to Thomas Joseph Wright, 
Junior; and the adopted boy was to 


inherit a tidy little fortune, which 
would of course, be administered 
by Bruce. 

“And now there’s a boy of that 
name that’s my own flesh and 
blood!” chuckled Uncle Tom 
“What a joke on Bruce!” 

Charitably, Joe did not tell his 
side of the story; how Bruce wanted 
to adopt Tommy, for then he would 
be more than sure of inheriting the 
property; then he would tell who 
Tommy was and that Joe had sold 
him and Joe and Rose would have 
been disgraced forever. But be- 
cause he refused, Bruce wanted to 
run Joe out of Colmanville—he was 
too dangerous to have so near! 

Uncle Tom still chuckling, made 
Joe go with him while he signed 
his will. Then he went home with 
him to break the good news to Rose. 
Joe was proud of Rose. She turned 
pale at the sight of Uncle Tom and 
then red, but she welcomed him 
with dignity. Uncle Tom could not 
stop chuckling when he saw his 
namesake: 

“IT guess it'll be longer than I 
thought, young fellow, before you 
inherit my property! These young- 
sters give me a new lease of life— 
got something to live for now! You 
and Rose move out to my place to- 
morrow, Joe—be glad to have you 
and I’ve got a mighty nice modern 
place out there. You can run the 
store, Joe—what do you say to 
that?” 

“That I’m the luckiest man in the 
world, Uncle Tom. I used to think 
Bruce was, but I feel sorry for him 
now. His life is empty in spite of 
his money. I wonder if Grace will 
keep the orphan or not when they 
learn the news? If they don’t, we 
will, because on the farm there's 
plenty for us all. Yes, sir, it was a 
lucky day for me when Bruce fired 
me and I just happened to meet 
you, Uncle Tom! I’m sure a lucky 
guy!” 

“Please give God a little credit, 
dear,” Rose reminded him de- 
murely. ‘‘We accepted His Will in 
bad times and said our prayers for 
better days. I call it His Good- 
ness—I don’t call it luck!” 


Boo! 
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Requiescant in Pace 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 
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Enroll Your Loved Ones For 


Perpetual Remembrance 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 


The Purgatorial Chapter of the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost 
is an Association formed for the Perpetual Remembrance of the 
dear blessed dead in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By enroll- 
ing your relatives and friends who have departed this life, you 
fulfill a duty of love and charity and bring down on yourself a 
shower of spiritual graces. 

The living may be enrolled as well as the deceased in the 
Purgatorial Chapter, and participate in the Spiritual Benefits dur- 
ing life and after death. The enrollment offering is $5.00 for an 
individual or $25.00 for the entire family, and may be paid in 
installments. 

Send offering with names for enrollment in the Purgatorial 
Chapter of the Union-That-Nothing-Be-Lost to: 


Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 








Build in Graymoor Village 


Graymoor Village is situated only fifty miles from New York 
City, on the Albany Post Road, a short distance North of Peek- 
skill, which has recently become a city 

Residential plots for sale on which to build either an all- 
year home or a Summer cottage. Among the many facilities are 
a tennis court and swimming pool, available to residents only. 

For information communicate with: 


FATHER JANUARIUS, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 











Our Lady’s Hostel at Graymoor 


The most ideal place for ladies to spend a week-end holiday 
or a regular vacation, in a religious atmosphere amid a beautiful! 
and healthful environment, is Our Lady’s Hostel, conducted by 
the Franciscan Sisters of the Atonement at Graymoor. 

It is a spiritual treat for visitors to be at Graymoor for Mass 
and other religious services. Guests at the Hostel are always 
deeply edified. 

The nearest railroad station is Peekskill, on the New York 
Central lines. Ten minutes by taxi bring the guests to the Hostel. 
For reservations apply to the Franciscan Sisters of the Atone- 
ment, Graymoor, Garrison, New York. 


























Books We Recommend 


Any of the Books listed here will enrich your leisure hours. 


prove ideal and very acceptable Gifts to Friends. 
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THE GRAYMOOR PRESS 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Do the Friars 
Need 
Your HELP? 








Cen Burn erick 


TO COMPLETE 


St. ANTHONY'S 
SuRINE 


BY ENROLLING YOUR NAME IN 


St. Anthony’ S Golden Book 


il Shrine to the 


You will derive many Spiritual Blessin y helping to complete this Nation 


WONDER we IRKER, SE. AN TEL NY. 
and also as a loving memorial to the late 
VERY REV. FATHER PAUL, S. A.., 
Founder of the Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 
You, as a contributor, will have your name inscribed in the Golden Book, which will be place 
under the High Altar of the completed Shrine, and remain there forever to enrich the donors, in 
life and death, with the merit of many Masses, prayers and pious devotions which will be offered 
in this temple devoted to the worship of God. 
St. Anthony Needs You and Many Others NOW. , 
4718 Friends to $ 5 each 197 Friends i 7 
2921 ‘3 ae ee 38 ‘ 
1921 4 aaah ‘i 13 
992 ss vii "$50 7 
3 Friends to vive $1,000 each 
he Friars would like to have the Readers of THr Lamp and the lovers of St. Anthony buy 
one or more bricks at $1.00 each. We should like to have 20,000 or more Friends of Graymoo: 
do this for the love of God and St. Anthony. These donors would also have their names 
entered in the Golden Book. 


Address offerings and inquiries to 


REV. FATHER ANSELM, S. A. 


St. Anthony’s National Shrine Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 























